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Union. 1867.’ 


A note which follows the title-page above quoted, informs 
the reader that “ This Revised Testament has been prepared 
under the auspices of the American Bible Union, by the most 
competent scholars of the day.” Beyond this statement, no 
direct information is given in respect to the source from which 
this version emanated, the parties in whose interest it was pre- 
pared, or the scholars who are thus pronounced “ the most com- 
petent of the day.” The comprehensive and catholic designa- 
tion, “ Bible Union,” naturally suggests a “ Union” of the 
friends of the Bible, irrespective of denominational lines, 
formed for the purpose of concentrating the best scholarship of 
the Church universal in a common effort to produce a perfect 
version of the New Testament. The casual reader is thus pre- 
possessed in favor of the book. -He regards the movemeut as a 
wise one, the end in view as a noble one, and the method of 
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attaining it, thus suggested, as eminently calculated to inspire 
confidence in the suceess of the undertaking. Being thus 
divested of prejudice, and favorably disposed towards the 
“ Revision,’ he enters upon the agreeable work of reading 
anew, and with new hope of understanding and appreciating as 
he reads, his much loved volume. Not until he has passed 
through the first two chapters of Matthew’s Gospel, and touched 
the threshold of the third, has he a suspicion awakened of 
meeting anything to disturb the confidence he had thus fully 
accorded at the outset, or to disappoint the hopes which he had 
indulged. But there, in the first verse of the third chapter of 
Matthew, the veil is taken from his eyes. Ife reads: ‘ In those 
days comes John the Immerser, preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea.” He now knows who compose the “ American Bible 
Union,” and in what ranks are found “ the most competent 
scholars of the day.” The “ Bible Union” he finds to be a 
Union of Immersionists, to translate the New Testament from 
their own narrow standpoint of sectarianism ; and “ the most 
competent scholars of the day” he concludes to be those who 
are willing to devote their energies to this peculiar work—to 
help to give form and currency to this one idea of immersion. 

Such is the real attitude, before the Christian public, of the 
book whose title-page has been given above, and the merits of 
which we propose to examine with some care. 

Our objections to this version of the New Testament will 
range themselves under three classes:—We object to it as an 
English work, as a translation from the Greek, and as an instru- 
ment of denominational propagandism. 

We object to this version as an English work, for this reason 
among others, that, while modernizing the language of the 
common version in many cases, it nevertheless retains many of 
its obsolescent forms. Thus, whosoever” is used interchange- 
ably with “ whoever,’ “straightway” with “ immediately,” 
“twain” with “two.’ “Dost thou,” “besoughtest,” “ yea,” 


’ ‘ : a 
“nay,” “threescore,’ “ thereof,’ “ thereat,’ “ wherefore, 


“whereupon,” “ whithersoever,” “ uttermost,” “liken,”  oft- 
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times,” “haply,” are a few of the words of frequent occur- 
rence, Which retain the savor of old association, but which 
harmonize poorly with the prevailing tone of the version. In 
this respect, the cclebrated translation by “ Leicester Ambrose 
Sawyer” has a decided advantage over that of the immersion- 
ists. lis is at least consistent with itself. He professes to 
modernize the language, and actually does it. Thus, he trans- 
lates Rom. ii, 1, “ Wherefore you are inexcusable, O man, 
whoever you are that judge, for in that in which you judge 
another you condemn yourself.” This is in keeping with the 
tone of the version. But in the translation under review, the 
only change from the common version which is made in this 
verse, is found in the substitution of “without excuse” for 
“inexcusable.” Thus, the whole verse is thoroughly ancient in 
style. And yet, while thus retaining the ancient form of the 
second person singular of verbs, this version commonly discards 
the old and solemn form of the third person. Unquestionably 
both should be retained; and it is equally unquestionable that 
that mode of rendering which maintains neither the one nor the 
other consistently, is the most ein of all. It by no 
means follows, however, because “ says” should not be permit- 
ted to ip “saith,” that “ threescore” should continue to 


exclude “ sixty,” ” : 


nor “ whosoever” “ whoever,” nor “ liken” 
“compare,” nor “ victuals” “ food.” Low much better to say 
with Sawyer, in Matt. xiv. 15, “and buy themselves food,” than 
with these translators, and the common version, “and buy 
themselves victuals.” 

Again, we object to this translation as an English work on 
account of its unintelligible renderings. Of these, “ denary” 
and “ dendrics” are frequently recurring examples. In Mait. 
xviii. 28, “a hundred denéries”’ is substituted for “a hundred 
pence.” The common version is indefinite and inexact; this 
version is incorrect and unintelligible. A dénary is the number 
ten. Onc hundred dénarics would be, therefore, one hundred 
times the number ten, which expression has, of itself, no abso- 
lute value, and, as an expression of value, is unintelligible. It 
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is true that these translators give, in a foot note, the value of a 
dendry as fifteen cents ; but, in doing this, they violate both the 
accent and the meaning of the only noun, “ dénary,’’ known to 
the language, and in effect coin a word which conveys no 
meaning except as thus explained. 

The true principle by which the translator should be guided 
in this passage, and in others which are similar, seems to be 
this: to treat the numeral as a mere adjunct of the noun, by 
which the number of its repetitions is indicated, but which need 
not, and commonly should not, be reproduced in the transla- 
tion by its exact numerical equivalent. Thus, fzurdv devdgue 
means something. What’ Seven hundred and fifty pence. 
Then why not say so? Thus, by a mere substitution of seven 
hundred and fifty for an hundred, or, what is better, of seven 
hundred for one hundred, all the difficulties which translators 
have here encountered might be obviated. It appears, there- 
fore, that more than two methods of overcoming such difficulties 
are * possible,’ Trench’s remark to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. There are at least three “ possible” methods of rendering 
Jeveguy and derdgea; one, that adopted in the common version, 
“an hundred pence;” another, that of the version under 
review, “a hundred denfries ;” and a third, that which neither 
misleads the reader, nor obscures the sense, nor disturbs our 
associations with the passages in question, namely, “ seven hun- 
dred pence.” In the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, 
the translation, “a penny a day,’ misleads the thoughtful 
reader ; the rendering, “ a dendiry a day,” conveys no definite 
idea to one who hears the passage read but has not the expla- 
nation before him; but the rendering, “seven pence a day,” is 
at once perfectly intelligible and sufficiently accurate. Take the 
ninth verse and compare the three methods: “ And when they 
came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they received 
every man a penny ;” “ and they of the eleventh hour came and 
réceived every man a denfry ;” ‘and they of the eleventh hour 
came and received seven pence each.” So also in the tenth 
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verse : “ And they also received seven pence each.” No render- 
ing could be more simple, direct and unexceptionable. 

Acts xiii. 6: “They found a certain Magian” (ve péyor ). 
Also, verse 8: “ But Elymas the Magian withstood them.” And 
who, or what, is a Magian? Simply, a magician, or sorcerer. 
Then why not say so, and, by so doing, convey a definite and 
intelligible idea ? 

Acts xiii. T: “ Who was with the proconsul of the country.” 
And who, or what, was a proconsul? “ An officer who dis- 
charged the duties of a consul;” in other words, a deputy con- 
sul, or more briefly, a “ deputy.” Then why not so translate 
the word, é»duvaé1, and thus make the passage intelligible to 
non-classical readers ? 

Phil. i. 15: “So that my bonds have become manifest in 
Christ in all the Pretorium.” And what is a Pretorium ? 
The reader turns to his dictionary and finds the following defini- 
tions: That part of a Roman camp in which the general’s tent 
stood ; a hall of justice in Rome; also, a patrician’s seat, or 
manor house. He takes his choice, and proceeds with his read- 
ing. From the rendering of the common version, “ palace,” he 
could at least receive a clear and sufficiently exact idea; but 
this version has simply taken away what notion he had, and 
given him none whatever of a definite nature in return. And 
even if he should conclude to accept either of the definitions 
above given, he would be utterly at a loss to understand the 
clause of the verse which immediately follows: “And to all the 
rest.” His natural inference would be, that Paul’s bonds hav- 
ing become manifest in the general’s ‘tent, or in one hall of 
justice, or in a certain manor house, it had also to all the other 
tents of generals, or halls of justice, or manor houses. There is 
no such ambiguity, or confusion of ideas, involved in the com- 
mon version, “in all the palace and in all other places.” 
Whether “ places” is the proper word to be supplied, and 
whether or not the construction of the Greek is such as is 
implied in the version before us, may be open questions ; but 
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that the rendering should be intelligible and self-consistent, 
admits of no doubt. 
Another valid objection to the English of this version is found 


in its frequent use of tautological forms of expression. “ From 


” b 99 


hence,” “from thence,’ “ from whence,” “ from henceforth,” 
are examples which frequently recur. The briefer and only 
correct forms—those which dispense with the worse than super- 
fluous preposition—* henee,” “ thence,” “ whence,” and “ henee- 
forth,” are also found quite as frequently. ; 

Again, these translators have no lay for the use of English 
relatives. “Who” and “that” are used indiscriminately. 
Thus, in the fifth chapter and first verse of the “ First General 
Letter of John,” we read: “ Every one who believes that Jesus 
is the Christ has been begotten of God ; and every one thal loves 
him who \egot, loves also him that las been begotten of him.” 
Mark iv. 9: “he that;” John viii. 26: “he who;” ix. 4: 
“him who;” ix. 18: “him that;” ix.24: “man that;” xi. 
87: “man who.” From a comparison of a large number of 
cases we are satisfied that these relatives were used at random. 
The translators appear to be ignorant of any rules by which to 
determine which of the two is to be preferred in any and every 
given instance. 

And they appear to be equally so of any law for the use of 
English auxiliaries. In Matt. xxvi. 55, we read: “Are ye come 
out?” but in John xiii. 1: “ Jesus knowing that his hour has 
come.” In Mark vi. 2, we find: “was come;” but in xi. 12: 
“had come.” And so throughout the book, the verbs “be” 
and “ have”: ave coupled with “come” and “go” with the 
same want of discrimination, just as though there was no law of 
the language to guide in the choice of them. 

In like manner, these translators seem to have no rule for 
the sequence of English tenses. Mark xi. 24: “ Believe that ye 


received (of course in the indefinite past), and ye shall have 


them” (of course in the remote and indefinite future). Luke 
viii. 45: “ For I perceived (in the past), that power has (now) 
gone out of me.” viii. 49: “ While he was (in the past) yet 
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speaking, there comes (present) one,” &e. xii. 39: “If the 
master of the house had known (in the past) at what hour the 
thief is coming (now or in the future), he would (in the indefi- 
nite past) have watched and not have suffered (at the past time 
referred to) his house to be broken through.” xvii. 6: “If ye 
had (now) faith as a grain of mustard, ye would (now or in the 
future) say to this sycamine tree, be thou plucked up by the 
root and planted in the sea, and it would have (in the indefinite 
past) obeyed you.” Jolin viii. 51: “Jesus therefore said (in the 
past) to those Jews who have (now) believed on him.” Mark 
xvi. L: “ Bought spices that they may come and anoint him.” 
With which compare Matt. xiv. 36: “ Besought him that they 
might only touch.” 

And these translators appear to be equally innocent of any 
knowledge of rules for the use of the English subjunctive and 
potential moods. When doubt and futurity are both implied 
they are quite as likely to employ the indicative as otherwise. 
Thus, Luke xv. 4: “ Until he finds ;”” but Mark iii. 27: “ Except 
he first bind.’ Matt. v.25: “If thou bringest thy gift to the 
altar and there rememberest,” &c.; but John xi. 40: “If thou 
believe.’ Matt. xvili. 12: “If a man has a hundred sheep ;” 
but xxi. 3: “If any say aught to you.” xviii. 15-17: “If he 
shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother, but if he hear not, 
take with thee one or two more. * * And if he shall neglect 
to hear them tell it to the church, and if he neglect to hear the 
church,” &c. And thus they oscillate; when the pendulum is 
at one end of the arch, the future indicative is used ; when it 
has reached the other end, the present subjuuctive ; both forms 
being employed to express the same complex idea of both doubt 
and futurity, and both being renderings of the same Greek 
mood and tense. 

Aud onee more, tliecse translators couple particles and pro- 
nouns which indicate past time, with present tenses, and vice 
versa. For example, in Matt. iii. 1, we find: “ In those days 
comes,” &c.; xxvi. 65: “ Behold ye now heard;” xxvii. 


323: “ Are then crucified with him;” Acts vi. 1: “ And in these 
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days when the number of the disciples was multiplied ;”” Rom. 
xi. 30: “ But now obtained mercy. * * * They now dis- 
obeyed through the mercy shown to you;” Eph. ii. 15: “ But 
now in Christ Jesus, ye, who in time past were afar off, were 
made near;” Phil. iii. 12: “ Not that I already obtained.” 

In addition to these specific objections to this version as a 
book of English, we have another which is more general and 
less tangible in its nature, and which can be appreciated only by 
a familiar acquaintance with the book. It is an objection which 
must be felt rather than defined and illustrated, but which will 
probably be felt sufficiently as we proceed. It applies not so 
much to the Jeter of the version as to its fone and spirit. As 
we read it, we feel that we are moving on a lower plane than 
that to which we have been accustomed ; that these translators” 
are taking away from the dignity and weight of the common 
version, and giving us no equivalent. It is true that they pro- 
fess to make “ only such alterations” (from the common Eng- 
lish version) “ as the exact meaning of the text and the exist- 
ing state of the language require.’ The reader can judge 
whether this rule of revision has been observed in the passages 
already quoted ; but he will be much better prepared to test 
this version by the rule thus wisely laid down, after he shall 
have followed us in our long and wearisome march through the 
wilderness which we are about to enter. 

We proceed, therefore, to examine this book as a translation 
of the Greek ; to inquire whether the alterations were, gener- 
ally, of imperative necessity, and have been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully made. We think it can be demonstrated that this is 
very far from being true ; that the version is, in sober reality, a 
disgrace to the scholarship of the day—a gross affront to the 
intelligence, liberality and Christian learning of the Church. 

Accordingly, our first objection to this translation is, that its 
renderings are often ambiguous. We select a few salient 
examples. Matt. xxvii. 60: “ And laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he hewed out (éhardyeyoer) in the rock.” Did Joseph 
hew out the tomb at that time and for that occasion, or had he 
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previously done it? If the latter, why not sayso? Are we 
told that the Greek aorist demands such a rendering, then why 
not also in Luke xvi. 8, where an aorist is translated “ had 
done,” or in John xiii. 12, where the same tense is rendered 
“had washed.” Mark xv. 8: “ And coming up the multitude © 
began to make request according as he had always done for 
them.’ Is the meaning that, as he had always made requests 
for them, so now they assume to make request for themselves ? 
This is the obvious meaning of the English ; is it of the Greek ? 
Or, does the common version express the true meaning of the 
original : “ Began to desire him to do as he had ever done unto 
them’ ? 

Luke iii. 16: “ But there comes he that is mightier than I.” 
Is this rendering scenic? In other words, does the speaker 
descry the person approaching of whom he speaks, and point: 
him out to the hearer? Is the word “ there,” in this clause, 
an adverb of place, or a mere expletive? Who could possibly 
determine except by a reference to the Greek ? 

Luke iii. 25: “ And Jesus was, when he began, about thirty 
years of age.” Began what? iv. 1: “ And he was led in the 
Spirit into the wilderness forty days, tempted by the devil.” If 
the translators mean “led by the Spirit,” why do they not say 
so? Why is the preposition, ¢v, a bar to such a translation in 
this passage but not in Acts iv. 7, where it is rendered: “ By 
what power, or by what name, did ye do this?” And again it 
may be asked, with what are the words “ forty days” to be 
coupled ?—with the clause, “ was led into the wilderness,” so 
that the meaning would be, was led a forty days’ journey into 
the wilderness? If not, then with what? Certainly not with 
“ tempted,” for that is separated by a comma from the words in 
question. vii. 22: “To the poor good tidings are published.” 
Of what sort? vii. 37: “ And behold a woman who was a sinner 
in the city.” Is the reader to infer that this woman was a 
sinner in the city, but not in the country? viii. 31: “ And there 
was a herd of many swine feeding in the mountain.” What 
would the swine be likely to find “in” the mountain to feed 
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upon? Besides, what evidence have we that they came owt of 
the mountain before “rushing down the steep into the lake” ? 
ix. 30: “And it (“a spirit”) tears him with foaming.” Is 
foaming the instrument with which the demon tears the boy? 
And which is ét that foams, the demon or the boy? xi. 29: 
“ And the multitudes gathering more and more.” Of what? 
xiv. 20: “I married a wife, and therefore [cannot come.” Does 
the speaker here plead marriage as a bar to the acceptance of 
invitations to supper? Does he mean to say, that having at 
some past time become a married man, though he may long 
since have been separated from his wife by her death, or by 
divorcee, he cannot properly accept invitations to gatherings of a 
festal nature? If not, why not allow him to say: “1 have 
married,” and thus avoid the ambiguity involved in the literal 
and servile rendering above quoted? It is true that the Greck 
verb is in the aorist, but so is it also in Matt. v. 28, where this 
translation gives: “ has already committed ;’’ and in xviii. 15, 
where we read: “ thou hast gained thy brother.” 

Luke xvi. 16: “The good news of the kingdom of God is 
published, and every man presses into it.” Into what? Into 
the “ good news,” of course. Some ingenuity was required to 
make this passage ambiguous, for a literal translation, “ the 
kingdom of God is preached, and every man presses into it,” 
involves no ambiguity. xx. 30: “ And the second and the third 
took her.” Jointly or severally? The Greek verb is in the 
singular number, but “took” is either singular or plural; 
hence, as it here agrees with two nominatives which are coupled 
together, the inference is natural and logical that the two 
brothers had the woman jointly. 

Acts iv. 13: “ And they recognized them that they were with 
Jesus.” Are we to understand from this rendering, that the 
“rulers” inferred from the boldness of Peter and John, that 
Jesus was then spiritually and personally present with them ? 
This is the obvious meaning of the translation ; is it the import 
of the passage? Or rather, is this the meaning, “ that they had 
been with Jesus?” Then why not say so, as these translators 
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do in Mark xv. 8, where, though as here the Greek verb is in 
the imperfect, they render it: “as he had done.” vii. 24: 

Avenged the one oppressed by smiting the Egyptian.” What 
relation does “ by ” show ?—between “ avenged” and “ smiting,” 
or “ oppressed”? and “smiting” ? The order clearly indicates 
the latter relation. 

Jaines i. 17: “ From the Father of the lights.’ What lights ? 
“ But,” says the translator, “does not the article preeede the 
noun ‘lights, and what right have we to omit it?” The 
same right that you have to disregard it before the word 
“teeth,” in the oft-recurring phrase: “ there will be the wailing 
and the gnashing of teeth: ” or as in Matt. v. 18: “ Till heaven 
and earth (6 odgurds zul 77) pass”; or, in numerous other 
passages. i. 21: “Putting off all filthiness and excess of 
wickedness.” Es the translators mean to teach, that a reason- 
able amount of wickedness may properly be retained ? 

eb, xii. al “The blood of sprinkling that speaks better 
than Abel.” In this passage, does Paul, by a bold personifica- 
tion and metaphor, bring the oratorical powers of the “ blood of 
sprinkling ” into direct comparison with those of Abel, and pro- 
nounce the former superior to the latter? Or does Paul teach, 
that “ the blood of sprinkling speaketh better things than that 
of Abel?” Then why not say so ? 

1 John v.19: “The whole world is lying in the evil one ” 
(ér iG xoryod). Is the meaning, that the whole world is uttering 
falsehood in the person of the evil one, as the federal head of the 
race, and the “ father of lies”? or, that it is coiled up in him for 
rest and protection? Compare Matt. v. 27: “ For that which 
is more than these comes of evil” (¢z 10d azovygot). Also, vi. 

3: “Deliver us from evil” (ad 106 x9v4900). John xvii. 15: 
“ But that thou shouldest keep them from the evil” (éz 10d 
xovyood). 1 Cor. v.13: “ Therefore put away that wicked man” 
(tbr OV), ob”). 

But it is time for us to pass to our second objection to this 
version as a translation of the Greek, namely, that many of its 
renderings are servile. We present a few illustrations. 
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Matt. v. 21: “ Ye heard (aorist) that it was said to those of 
old.” If it was necessary to render a Greek aorist thus literally 
and servilely in this verse, why was it not equally so in iv. 19, 
where the same tense is translated as a perfect: “ have ye not 
read?” x. 23: “ But when they persecute you in this city, flee 
into the other.’ Whatother? If these translators felt bound by 
the laws of the Greek language to render rij diy, “ the other,” 
then how could they release themselves from a similar necessity 
of translating, in Matt. xvi. 13, 1d» ddr 10d dyOgdaov, the son of 
the man, and in the 23d verse, did 1a 14y drOgdaur, but those of 
the men? Yet, in one of these passages, we read: “ the son of 
man,” and in the other: “for thou thinkest not the things of 
God (100 deod) but those of men.” xi. 19: “ But wisdom 
was justified on the part of her children”? When? And 
has wisdom ceased to be thus justified? If not, why not 
render the aorist by a present, here, as well as in Mark iii. 
21, where we read: “He is beside himself” (2févry,). Or, 
why not, in this last passage, translate: He was beside him- 
self? The whole verse is: “And hearing it, his kinsmen 
went out to lay hold of him; for they said, He is beside 
himself.” Was it too much for even these bold translators 
to venture to excuse a present seizure of Jesus, on a charge 
of former insanity? xix. 1: “And it came to pass when 
Jesus finished (aorist) these sayings.” Why not: had finished? 
just as in xxviii. 16, we find: “had appointed” (2réSurm) ; 
and in Mark vi. 17: “had married her” (2yéu,0er), xix. 20: 
“The young man says to him, All these I kept (aor.); what 
do I yet lack?” Suppose this young man could claim to 
have kept all the commandments in the indefinite past, but 
could not and did not intend to assert a similar claim for 
the intervening period up to the present, (which claim would be 
implied by translating the aorist: I have kept,) with what pro- 
priety could he add the inquiry, “ What lack I yet?” In the 
interval between “I kept” and “I have kept,” there might be 
years filled with delinquency and crime. Why render the 
aorist thus servilely here, but freely and properly in Rom. vy. 11: 
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“ Through whom we have now received the reconciliation ;”’ or 
in Gal. iii. 12: “He that has done them shall live in them?” 
Mark ii. 1: “ And it was heard that he is (éorv) in the house.” 
The extreme servility of this translation is practically rebuked 
by the rendering given to a similar clause in Mark vi. 55: 
“ Where they heard he was” (éerl”), and by the translation of 
Mark ii. 8: “And Jesus immediately perceiving in his spirit that 
they so reasoned (present) within themselves.” In Luke vii. 
37, these translators swing back to the servility of Mark ii. 1, 
and say: “And, behold, a woman * * learning that he is 
reclining at table (zaréxecrar) -* * brought an alabaster box,” 
&c. In John xxi. 4, we read: “ Yet the disciples knew not that 
it was (éorlv) Jesus;” but in the seventh verse of the same 
chapter (the turn for “ is” having come round again), we find: 
“ Simon Peter, therefore, hearing that it is (éoriv) the Lord, 
girded,” &c. 

Mark xiv. 80: “ And Jesus says to him, Verily, I say to thee, 
that thou this day, in this night, before a cock crows twice, wilt 
thrice deny me.” We pronounce this translation “ servile,’ and 
yet it might be more so. With commendable independence and 
freedom, these translators break away from the trammels of the 
Greck and treat with scorn the extreme servility which would 
render the verse: And says to him the Jesus, Verily, I say to 
thee that thou this day, in this night, before that two times a 
cock crows, three times me wilt deny! 

Rom. xiv. 3: “For God received (aor.) him.’’ Compare 
Luke vii. 16: “ A great prophet has arisen (aor.) among us, and 
God has visited (aor.) his people.” 1Cor. xv. 4: “ And that he 
was buricd, and that he has risen (2y7yegre:) on the third day 
according to the Scriptures.” Compare 1 Cor. iii. 10: “ I laid 
(1é0erzu) a foundation.” 

Heb. vii. 14: “ For it is evident that our Lord has arisen 
(avarérudxev) out of Judah.” Compare Mark xii. 43: “ Verily, 
I say to you that this poor widow cast in (3,28) more than 
all who,’ &c. xi. 5: “For before his translation he has had 
the testimony (ueuugrigytar) that he pleased God.” Compare 
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John i. 15: “ Jolm bore witness (”ugrvge?) of him, and cried 
(xdzguyev) saying, This was he of whom I said, He that comes 
after me is preferred (;2jorer) before me, because he was before 
me.” xi. 17: “ By faith, Abraham, when tricd, has offered up 
(perf.) Isaac.” xi. 28: Through faith he has kept (perf.) the 
passover and the affusion of the blood.” Compare viii. 6: “ As 
Moses was admonished” (perf.). Rev. viii. 5: “And the 
angel has taken (perf.) the censer, and he filled (aor.) it out 
of the fire of the altar, and cast it into («z) the carth.” 
These passages require no comment. We will, however, just 
raise the inquiry whether the censer spoken of in this last verse, 
may be supposed to have penetrated the earth like a metecro- 
lite? Also, why the same may not be presumed in regard to 
Satan, who, as affirmed in ix. 11, “was cast down lo («jz) the 
earth ?” 

Key. ii. 8: Who became (éyéver0) dead and lived again.” 
Compare Mark iv. 59: * And there was (é7é«10) a great calm ;” 


and Luke i. 5: “There was (2yéver) 


in the days of Herod.” 
lii. 16 ; “] am about (42m) to vomit thee out of my mouth.” 
fu xii. 4, the rendering of wedioéoys is the same, and very prop- 
ie so; but in the next verse, these translators say, “ She 
brought forth a man child, who will (««:) rule all nations,” 
&c. It being thus coneeded that jséito» may properly be trans- 
lated “ will,” what can be said in ‘palleatian of the alternative 
endering, “am about,” in connection with the word “ vomit?” 
Had not these translators sufficient discernment to perecive that 
the words, “am about,” detain the mind of the reader on the 
offensive idea which follows? Not having seetieestt of delicacy of 
taste to avoid supplanting the vulgar word “ spue,” by the still 
more offensive one, “ vomit,” could they not at Icast have 
spared the reader the scenic effect of the throes which pre- 
cede the catastrophe? Besides, had these revisers no alterna- 
tive but to use either the one or the other of these words? 
Marl they said “throw” cr “ cast,” would the verse have lost 
anything of its significance? The simple truth is, that the bad 
taste of the rendering 


is equalled only by its servility. 
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There is a third class of renderings which we will group 
together under the comprehensive designation of weak render- 
ings. They may or may not be ambiguous; they may or may 
not be servile; but they are at least weak. Thus, to style 
Epistles, “ Letters,’ is simply weak. To translate suzégo; 
“ happy,” instead of “ blessed,” is weak; especially in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. Yet, even in this rendering, these trans- 
lators are inconsistent with themselves ; for, in I. Tim. i. 11, we 
find: “ According to the glorious gospel of the blissful God ; 
and in Titus ii. 15, we read: “ Looking for the blissful hope.” 
Is it possible that these revisers felt the weakness of a consistent 
rendering in these passages, and recoiled from saying “ the 
happy God,” and “ the happy hope.” 

To substitute the common and colloquial forms of tense- 
endings for the ancient, dignified and solemn forms, so inti- 
mately and appropriately associated with the Bible, and by 
which it is so happily removed from the familiar language of the 
fireside, the strect and the market-place, is simply, but intensely, 
veak. Thus, what a letting down, to substitute “ And he says 
to them, Come after me,” for “ And he saith unto them, Follow 
me;” or, to exchange “ And I say to this man, Go, and he 
goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my ser- 
vant, Do this, and he doeth it,” for “ And I say to this one, Go, 
and he goes ; and to another, ae and he comes; and to my 
servant, Do this, and he does it.” But even in this charactcris- 
tic of their translation, these revisers are inconsistent with 
themselves ; for the same word (yee) which is commonly ren- 
dered “ says,” is in many passages translated “ said,” and not 
seldom “ saith,” as in Acts ii. a 

To translate 2ziez14:, “* chosen,” instead of “ elect,” as is done 
generally, is weak. Was it from deference to popular prejudice 
that this change was introduced ? Then the weakness of the 
motive was worthy of the act. But why not be consistent? If 
the word “ elect” is so exceptionable, why compel that excellent 
female mentioned in the “ Second Letter of John” to bear the 
unenviable title, “ elect (é#2ezr7) lady?” Why, moreover, ren- 
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der Rom. ix. 11: “that the purpose of God according to election 
(éxioyiv) might stand;” or, xi. 7: “ but the election obtained 
it” ? Why not, in Rom. xi. 5, say: According to the choice of 
grace; and in xi: 28: But as concerning the choice, they are 
beloved for the fathers’ sakes ? 

In the servile literalness of renderings like the following, 
consists their intense weakness :— 

Matt. xiv. 2: “ He is risen from the dead, and therefore do 
these powers work in him” (s¢gyotouw). John vi. 27: “ Work 
(égyéze00e) not for the food that perishes.” Rom. ii. 10: “To 
every man that works good ” (16 égyatoudro 1 ayabir), 

If it was an improvement on our common version to substi- 
tute “ work not” for “labor not,’ why would it not be, also, 
to say, in James ii. 9: “ But if ye have respect to persons, 
ye work sin,’ instead of, “ye commit sin,’ (€9yéceodc) ? 
If “the exact meaning of the inspired text” (see “ Rules for 
the Revision’) demanded that évegyotorw, in Matt. xiv. 2, should 
be rendered * work in,” then why not also in James vy. 16, 
where “ effectual, fervent,’ has been supplanted by “ earnest” ? 
Why not, instead of “ the earnest (évegyouncvy) prayer,’ say, 
the in-working, or working-in, prayer ? 

John ix. 1: “ And passing along (z«egéyor), he saw a blind 
man,’ &c. ‘These translators evidently regard the word 
“along” with great favor. Thus, in Acts xvi. 33, we read: 
“And taking them along, the same hour of the night, he washed 
their stripes.” xxvii. 15: “ We yielded to it, and were driven 
> xxvii. 8: “And coasting along it with difficulty.” 

Rom. i. 17: * For therein is revealed a righteousness of God.” 
Compare vs. 18: “ For the (no article) wrath of God is revealed,” 
&e. 


along.’ 


Titus iit. 5 : “ Through the bathing (Aourgiv) of regeneration.” 
Eph. v. 26: “ Having cleansed it by the bathing (Aovrgd) of 
water in the word.” In this weak rendering, is it to be sup- 
posed that the immersionists had an eye to their one idea? If 
so, did they forget themselves in translating Heb. x. 20: “ Hay- 
ing had our bodies washed (Acdouuévor) with pure water ?” 
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Jolin vi. 37: “ Him that comes to me I will not (08 «) cast 
out.” This rendering is not merely metaphorically, but liter- 
erally, weak ; and it is one of many examples which show that 
these translators make no distinction between a double and a 
single negation. With them, o2, aj, and o¢ sj, are one and the 
same thing. 

I. Cor. x. 16, 17: “The loaf (1év dgrov) which we break, is it 
not a partaking of the body of Christ? Because we, the many, 
are one loaf, one body, for we all share in that one loaf.” Com- 
pare John vi. 48: “Iam the bread (6 dgros) of life;” and so 
throughout the chapter. Why not be consistent; and translate : 
I am the loaf of life ? 

Rom. iii. 4: “ Far be it” («i yévocro), This is the uniform 
rendering of this frequently recurring and intensive form of 
deprecation—a rendering which simply emasculates the Greek. 
Probably the spirited rendering of the common version was not 
sufficiently “ exact” for these translators; possibly they may 
have considered it profane. ’ 

Matt. xiii. 36: “ Explain to us the parable of the darnel of 
the field.’ Does not this parable lose much more in respect to 
clearness and consequent force, by the substitution of “ darnel ” 
for “ tares,” than it gains in exactness? 

John i. 9: “There was the true light, which lights every 
man that comes into the world.” Where was it? What was 
it? Who was it? What connection has this verse, thus ren- 
dered, with what precedes and follows ? 

Acts xv. 7: “Ye know that a long time ago God made 
choice among us, that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear 
the word of the glad tidings” (roi eveyyedtov), These translators 
are fruitful in expedients for avoiding the direct and most 
appropriate rendering of eday;édu0r. They commonly say “ good 
news,’ as in Matt. iv. 23; often, “glad tidings’? (Mark viii. 
39); once, “ glad news” (Gal. i. 16: tra eduyyedlcouue) ; once, 
“the joyful message” (Rev. x. 7: 5 esuyyéhoer); and occa- 
sionally, “ the Gospel’ (1. Cor. ix. 14). No good reason can 
be given for this diversity of renderings. The effect of the 
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frequent substitution of “ good news” for “ gospel,” is weak- 
ness. It degrades what it may have been designed to exalt. 
In Mark i. 1, we read: “ The beginning of the good news of 
Jesus Christ.” Does the “ good news” of Jesus Christ indeed 
date from the beginning of Mark’s sketch of his life? It is 
true that that is the beginning of Mark’s Gospel, but is it also 
of the “ good news ” or “ glad tidings”? We have been taught 
to look for that beginning in the third chapter of Genesis. Is it 
not found there? 

Following the precept (Mark xiii. 14): “ Let him that reads, 
mark !” we have noted down a few examples of another class of 
renderings, which may, somewhat vaguely, be characterized as 
infelicitous. All ambiguous renderings are also infelicitous. 
The same may be said of all translations which sacrifice strength 
and freedom to a servile literalness miscalled exactness. But 
there are numerous passages in the Testament of the immersion- 
ists which are sufficiently intelligible, and not strictly servile or 
weak, but which, nevertheless, are wanting in felicity of render- 
ing. A nice discrimination is offended by them; a skilful 
translator would avoid them. We present a few examples. 

Matt. ii. 5: “ Jesus seeing (i6+) their faith.” Was it “ faith” 
which Jesus “ saw,” or indications, signs, evidences of faith ? 
If the latter, why not say perceiving 2? Thus, in Luke ix. 47, 
these translators say: “And Jesus perceiving (iduv) the 
thought of their heart.” In Mark iv. 12, we read: “ That 
seeing they may sec, and not perceive” (imo), Waiving, 
therefore, the question whether faith is strictly an object of 
sight, we have the evidence before us, that to “see” is not, 
necessarily, to “ perceive,” and that to “ perceive” may be a 
proper rendering of the verb which, in two of these passages, 
is so translated. It follows, that as seeing without perceiving 
could not properly be predicated of the kind of knowledge 


which Jesus had of the faith alluded to, the only appropriate, 
or, at least, the most “ exact ” and felicitous rendering in the 
first of these passages would be the same as in the other two. 
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Mark ii. 22: ** No one puts new wine into old skins ; else the 
wine bursts the skins, and the wine is destroyed, and the skins.” 
Skins made up into receptacles for wine are no longer skins, but 
bottles ; and if they were, bursting them would not necessarily 
“destroy”? them. It would unfit them for the same use until 
mended. Nor would the wine necessarily be “ destroyed” by 
running out froma leaky bottle. It might be merely trans- 
ferred from one receptacle to another, and be purified and 
improved by the process of decanting. There is, therefore, a 
literalness and “ exactness” to this rendering, which, to say the 
least, is extremely infelicitous. xvi. 20: “ Confirming the word 
by the signs that followed ”’ (uc tov énuxzolhov0obytwy ayuelor). 
“That followed” is strictly an aoristic rendering. The thought 
would be much more accurately as well as felicitously expressed 
thus: By the attendant signs. 

Luke ix. 51: “ When the days were being completed ” (2» 14 
cuunkygotu0ue té3 juégus), The attempt thus to express contin- 
ued and incomplete action in present time by uniting a present 
active with a perfect passive participle can be, at most, only par- 
tially successful, and, at best, of no more than doubtful propri- 
ety. A less exceptionable, as well as a more “exact” and 
felicitous rendering would be: As the days drew near to 
completion. xiv. 18: “ I must needs go out and see it.” How 
easy to avoid this harsh combination of words, and at the same 
time give a rendering which is as much more “ exact” as it is 
more elegant: I have occasion (?zw dvdyzyr). Or, the reviser 
may merely omit the word “ needs.” 

Acts iv. 16: “ For that a notorious (jvordr) miracle has been 
done by them,” &c. How extremely infelicitous this exchange 
of “ notable ’—a rendering thoroughly “exact” and wholly 
unexceptionable—for a word, which being almost invariably 
used in an ill sense, can scarcely, in thought even, be divested of 
unwelcome association. The Greek conveys nothing of the 
peculiar meaning which commonly attaches to “ notorious.” 
To suppose that the “ rulers” and “ elders” intended to insinu- 
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ate anything to the discredit of the Apostles is utterly foreign 
to the epithet with which they described the miracle, and a 
wholly gratuitous assumption. xvii. 18: “ He seems to be a 
proclaimer (x«rayyeiev:) of foreign gods.” In the twenty-third 
verse we find: “ Whom therefore, not knowing, ye worship, him I 
announce (zaray;éiiu) to you.” Trench calls attention to the 
fact, that Paul takes up the very word used by the Athenians, 
and retorts it upon them. Had these translators profited by 
this very pertinent suggestion, they would, after using “ pro-. 
claimer” in the eighteenth verse, have reproduced it in the 
twenty-third, and said : I proclaim unto you! 

I. Pet. iii. 20: “ Wherein a few, that is eight souls, were saved 
through (d«) water.” We had always supposed that the salva- 
tion referred to was effected by means of water. 

II. Pet. ii. 12: “ But these as natural brute beasts,’ &c. 
(as thoye tou.) Zea should be here rendered animals, as we 
find it in Rev. iv. 6. But there, this rendering, though correct, 
is infelicitous. How much better, as Trench suggests, to say 
“living creatures,” and thus preserve the evident allusion to 
Ezekiel’s vision. “ Brute” is a harsh rendering of éoy«, which 
means merely devoid of reason or understanding, and which 
should be so translated here and in Jude x. 

This version is also characterized by the utmost latitude of 
rendering’. 

Thus, the preposition, «is, has eighteen different renderings : 
About, against, among, as, at, before, by, for, in, into, in respect 
to, of, on, to, toward, throughout, upon, unto,—almost anything, 
in fact, except from or out of. °*Ev is rendered: Among, at, 
because of, by, in, into, for, on, through, with, within, unto. ’*£ai: 
Against, before, for, in, into, on, over, to, upon. °*£z: By, from, 
of, out of, over. J/gé;: Against, among, at, by, of, to, with. 
$o.that it makes little difference which of these prepositions 
happens to be used in any given instance, since they all mean 
about the same, and will severally accommodate themselves to 


any emergency. 
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The frequently recurring word, iéyo;, appears to be one of 
remarkably facile temperament. Its range, so far as we have 
observed, embraces the following significations : Account, preach- 
ing, principles, saying, show, speech, utterance, word, work. 

Mark v. 9: “And he asked (2ajgdre) him: What is thy 
name?” But in Acts xvi. 39, we read: “ And they came and 
besought them, and bringing them out, entreated (jjgérmr) them 
to depart out of the city.’ A comparison of these passages 
indicates, that the more a verb is strengthened by the aid of a 
preposition, the weaker it becomes. The range between 
“asked” and “ entreated” is ample for almost any case; but 
the unfortunate circumstance is, that it reverses the Greck. 

If.iuov is commonly rendered “ ship ;” but in John vi. 24, it 
is translated “ boats.” The absurdity of insisting, in this pas- 
sage, upon the rendering commonly found elsewhere, may have 
been suggested by the fact, that, in verse 22, the diminutive form, 
ahodgeor, is used interchangeably with aoior, thus defining and 
limiting the latter. Why not apply here the reverse method 
just alluded to, and translate aiodégor, ship, and aidor, little 
ship, or boat. 

Mark xii. 41-43. These verses afford a remarkable example 
of meagreness of expression. Four different tenses of séii0— 
present, imperfect, aorist and perfect—are all rendered “ cast.” 
This case cannot, it is true, be ranked, strictly speaking, with 
examples of “ latitude of rendering ;”’ but as an illustration of 
the liberties taken with Greek tenses,—of the barbarous manner 
in which the shades of meaning are blurred and blotted out,—it 
is well worthy of notice as we “ coast along it.” And this case 
naturally leads to a general statement of the loose manner in 
which the Greek verb is treated. The passive voice is trans- 
lated both as active and middle, and the middle voice as passive. 
The indicative mood is rendered as subjunctive and optative, 
and the subjunctive as indicative and optative. The optative is 
rendered as indicative. 

In Luke i. 29, aorand; ety is translated: “ might be;” but in 
Acts xxi. 33, ts dv ey is rendered: “ who he was.” Again, in 
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Luke xxii. 23, the subjective possibility denoted by the opta- 
tive is recognized: * Who then it might be ;” but in xviii. 36, 
it is disregarded : 12 ety retro, “ What this was.” 

The present tense is translated as aorist and future; the 
imperfect, as aorist and pluperfect ; the perfect, as aorist; the 
future, as present and perfect; the aorist as present, imperfect, 
perfect, pluperfect and future ; and the pluperfect, as present 
and aorist. To verify all these statements would require more 
space than we can devote to a single topic, and we deem it 
quite unnecessary to do so, since the most of them have already 
received, or will receive, in the course of this review, ample 
incidental illustration. As a general rule, the Greek tenses 
are translated with extreme, and even servile, literalness ; yet 
frequently, with a laxity which is equally objectionable. Where, 
in order to transfer the idea of the Greek rather than merely 
translate its tense-form, some freedom is demanded, these trans- 
lators, servilely, and with marvellous inconsistency, fail to take 
the liberty which they have elsewhere used. Thus, though 
in Matt. viii. 1, they translate an aorist participle: “ When he 
had come down,” yet, in vii. 28, we find: “ When Jesus 
ended” (aorist) ; though in Luke vii. 24, we read: “ When 
the messengers of John had departed” (aorist), yet in Matt. 
xxvi. 1, we find: “ And it came to pass, when Jesus finished” 
(aorist) ; though Mark ix. 22 is rendered: * Ofttimes it casts 
(%3uhev) him,” yet II. Tim. ii. 19 is translated: “The Lord 
knew (?;) those who are his;” though an aorist is trans- 
lated as a perfect in Gal. iii. 12: “ Now the law is not of faith, 
but he that has done (aorist) them shall live in them,” yet 
in Matt. viii. 10, where a similar freedom of rendering is 
imperatively demanded, we find: “Verily I say to you, I 
found (cigov) not so great faith, even in Israel.” 

An inconsistency of the same nature with this is observable 
in the method of handling the Greck article. It is often dis- 
regarded when it should be translated, and often translated 
when a nice discrimination would avoid reproducing it. Again, 
it is frequently inserted unnecessarily, and sometimes not 
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inserted where clearly implied. Almost invariably we find: 
“the Christ”; yet, in Ephesians and Philippians, the more 
appropriate rendering, without the article, is of frequent occur- 
rence. In Col. iii. 5, the article has an emphatic and demon- 
strative force and yet it is not translated—an omission which 
materially modifies the meaning of the passage: “ Mortify there- 
fore your members which are upon the earth; fornication, 
uncleanness, passion, evil desire and covetousness, which is 
idolatry ”’ (xi wv aheoveSlay ims eoriv Edwhohurgiv). On which 
verse Winer remarks: “We find four nouns in apposition 
without the article, and then a fifth, ateovetia, marked by the 
article as denoting a sin especially to be avoided, and further 
qualified by the Apostle,—for the ij; cannot be referred to all 
the preceding nouns.” 

Mark xii. 29, 30: “ First is, Hear, O Israel ; the Lord is our 
God, the Lord is one. * * * This is the first command- 
ment. Second is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” This is about as smooth and appropriate a rendering as 
it would be to translate Matt. xv. 31: When they saw dumb 
speaking, maimed whole, lame walking and blind seeing. But 
in this verse, the immersionists insert the four articles, which, 
though not included in the text, are obviously implied. 

Another pertinent illustration of a latitude of rendering which 
is better described as looseness, may be found in the translation 
given to the Greek subjunctive in undetermined questions in inde- 
pendent clauses. It is commonly, if not uniformly, rendered by 
these translators, as the future indicative,—the turn of thought 
which is implied in the subjunctive being thus lost. Matt. xxi. 
d4: “ How then shall the Scriptures be fulfilled?” This is 
not the shade of thought. The proper rendering is: Tow 
then should, &c. Mark vi. 24: “ What shall I ask?’ This is 
not the question which Herodias proposed to her mother; but 
this rather: What may I, or should I ask? As we say: 
Mother, what would you ask for? vi. 837: “Shall we go and 
buy two hundred dendries’ worth of bread, and give them to 
eat?” xi. 32: “ But shall we say from men?” xii. 15: “ Shall 
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we give?” Luke iii. 10: * What then shall we do?”’ John 
vi. 5: “ Whence shall we buy bread?” In these examples the 
verb is in the subjunctive, and should be rendered accordingly. 

Another illustration of the same nature, but of much more 
frequent occurrence, is found in the mode of translating the 
Greek subjunctive in relative clauses with %». According to 
Winer, the subjunctive is used “ when the statement relates to 
something objectively possible, that is, only regarded as con- 
ditionally certain.” Having examined more than fifty such 
cases, we have succeeded in finding two examples of correct and 
appreciative rendering. One of these is, Mark ix. 9: “ Except 
when the Son of man shall have risen from the dead”’ («i vi dra» 
6 uldg * * * dvaory). The other is Acts ii. 89: “As many as 
the Lord our God shall have called” (vous dv agoczukioyra), 
But compare with the first; Mark xii. 23: “ When they shall 
rise again ” (érev dvuorHow) ; and with the second, Acts iii. 22: 
“Tn all things whatever he shall say to you” (é0u dé dudion). 
And these last are the almost invariable renderings, throughout 
the version—as future indicative. 

There is still another class of renderings which are obviously 
incorrect. 

Matt. v. 32: “ Makes her commit adultery.” The husband 
may, in the case in question, become the occasion of the wife’s 
committing adultery, if she concludes to marry again ; but does 
he make her do it? Does he compel her to take to herself a 
second husband? Does he even “ cause” her to commit adul- 
try? Does he do anything more than place her in such a false 
and injurious position, that, if she chooses to become the wife 
of another, she exposes herself to the charge of adultery. vi. 
19: “ Where thieves break through” (digiscovow). The 
rendering should be: dig through. vi. 22: “The lamp of the 
body is the eye.” Of what use is a lamp not lighted? And 
when lighted, what is it called? How can the whole body be 
said to be “light” merely because the eye isa“lamp”? Besides, 
is not Aézvos (“lamp”) represented in the next verse by gi: 


(“light”)? vi. 25: “Take not thought (yi wegyurare) for your 
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life.” The meaning is Be not anzious for your life ; which is 
a very different thing from merely taking thought. The former 
is to be condemned, the latter tobe commended. viii. 20: “ The 
birds of the air have nests” (xeruoxyrdor;). Trench says: 
“ Shelters,’ “habitations.” xiv. 19: “And he commanded 
that the multitude should lie down (dvaziOijver) on the grass.” 
Again, xv. 35: “And he commanded the multitudes to lie 
down (éuzecciv) on the ground.” Compare with these render- 
ings, ix. 10: “ As he reclined at table ” (aésuxzemévov) ; and Luke 
xii. 87: “ He will gird himself and make them recline at table 
(truzhet) 3 also, ix. 15: “ And made them all lie down (arézii- 
var) ; also, xi. 37: “ And he went in and reclined at table” 
(dréaeoev) ; and again, John vi. 11: “ He distributed to those 
who were lying down” (rot; dvuxemuévors). It thus appears, that 
there are three verbs employed in the Greek to describe the 
posture taken while eating, and which are all properly rendered 
“recline.” It also appears, that in the Greek, no distinction is 
made between reclining at table and reclining on the grass. 
Yet these men, absurdly enough, translate in the one case, 
“recline at table,’ and in the other, “lie down.” Lie down 
to eat! How obvious the true idea: Dispose themselves on 
the grass conveniently for eating ; not a person in the company, 
unless an infant chanced to be present, lying down. As, how- 
ever, we have no single word corresponding to the Greek, it is 
better to adopt the method of the common version, and say, 
“ Sit down ;” which, if it does not describe the exact posture 
taken, does at least convey the meaning approximately, and 
without palpable error, as in the version of the immersionists. 
xviii. 21: “ How often” (aoodx¢). How many times. xxi. 
19: “A fig-tree ” (ovziv luv). Winer: “ One fig-tree.”” Com- 
pare Luke xvi. 17: “ One tittle ” (ular zequtar) ; and Heb. xii. 
16: “One meal” (Sgdcems yuds). xxiii. 25: “ But within they 
are full of rapacity and excess.” Cups and platters filled with 
“ rapacity !”? xxiv. 25: “ Wise” (qgénmos). Trench: “ Pru- 
dent.” xxvi. 24: “Through whom (i 00) the Son of man is 
betrayed.” Compare John i. 8: “ All things were made by 
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him” (di crt). Also, Matt. iii. 3: “Spoken of through (sc 
with Gen.) the prophet ;” and ii. 5: “ It is written by (d:& with 
Gen.) the prophet.” What is the motive for the rendering 
“through”? Is it to avoid the intimate and responsible 
agency implied in “by”? If so, that is the very thing to be 
insisted on, in the case of the betrayer ; and certainly, “ by ” is 
as appropriate a rendering when inspiration flows through the 
channel of speech, as in that of wrilten communication. 

Mark i, 24: “1 know thee” (oidjuuer). We (both man and 
demon) know thee. ii. 18: “ And the disciples of John, and 
the Pharisees, were fasting” (jour ryorecorres). Winer says: 
Denoting what is customary; they used to fast. ii. 23: “ And 
his disciples began to go forward, plucking the ears of grain.” 
“The expression must be distinctly rendered: They made by 
plucking ears a pathway in the field.” Winer. vi. 20: “ And 
he observed him.” ‘ No such rendering is admissible. Trans- 
late rather, as in our margin, ‘kept him or saved him,’ that is, 
from the malice of Herodias.” Trench. xvi. 3: “ Who will roll 
away the stone for us out of (2x) the door of the sepulchre ?” 
Was the stone within the door? If so, why do not these trans- 
lators say “ into,” instead of “ to,” in Matt. xxvii. 60? “ And 
having rolled a great stone to the door (1% dég¢) of the tomb, he 
departed’; or in Mark xv. 46: “ And rolled a stone fo (¢2/) the 
door.” With which compare John xi. 58: “It was a cave and 
a stone lay upon it” (22 edi). 

Luke xvii. 21: “ Within you” (évr1d; suv). Trench says: 
* Among you,” “In the midst of you.” xxiv. 37: “ But they 
were (jeréueror) terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
beheld a spirit.” The meaning is clearly this: But becoming 
terrified, &c. Winer says: In the New Testament j/jvouce, in 
the sensé of «ivac, is never employed with a participle to form a 
periphrasis of this sort.” 

Acts ii. 11: “ Cretes” (kgijres). Compare Titus i. 12: 
“Oretans.” Trench says: “ Cretes cannot be right.” vii. 53: 
“As the ordinances of angels” (eis duruyas dyyéow). “ The 


‘ 
phrase means very simply: upon, at the injunctions (mandates) 
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of angels ; which, indeed, amounts to the same thing, in conse- 
quence of, according to, such mandates.’ Winer. xxii. 30: 
“‘ Wherefore he was accused by the Jews.” “The meaning is, 
what imputations are uttered against him from the Jewish pub- 
lic.” “ They (the Jews) had, as yet, laid no formal charge, 
and, as yet, had not actually contemplated a regular prosecu- 
tion.” Winer. 

Rom. viii. 21: “ The glorious liberty of the children of God ” 
(tiv dhevdeglur rig 56843, &e.). Compare Phil. iii. 21: “That it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory ” (16 comer ris 56S ys 
wirod). Trench says: “ The glorious liberty,” &c., “ not merely 
comes short of, but expresses something very different from, the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 

Heb. vi. 2: “ Of the doctrines of immersions” (Suaropdr 
dduzis). Baptisms after instruction, to distinguish them from 
the legal baptisms (lustrations) of the Jews.” Winer. 

James i. 15: “I am tempted by God” (aad). “ Simply J 
am tempted (through influences proceeding) from God, and is a 
more vague expression than 6.06 deod aergézouce, which would be 
identical with Ged: wedzer we.” Winer. iii. 15: “ This wisdom 
is not one that comes down from above ” (o¢% for «bry i cogla 
vober zutegzoucvy). The participle is employed adjectively, 
‘and zon belongs likewise to the adjective following.” Winer. 
Accordingly the rendering should be: This wisdom is not 
heaven-descended, but earthly, &c. 

Rev. xxi. 3: “ And Gop-wirn-tnem himself will be their 
God” (zul adios 6 Oebs totae pet abroy bed; auditor). To make out 
this remarkable rendering, tora: is taken from its place in the 
sentence, and words which precede and follow it are brought 
together to form a compound noun. Moreover, the second eds 
is treated as predicate instead of a case of apposition. How 
much more natural, easy, expressive, and elegant the rendering: 
God himself will be with them, their own God ! 

But we need proceed no farther in this line of illustration. 
We have forborne to introduce, thus far, passages which would 

involve an anticipation of our third objection to this version, 
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namely, that it is evidently intended to be an instrument of 
denominational propagandism. In other words, it is the “ New 
Testament of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” accommodated 
to the views of immersionists. 

To establish the fact thus confidently affirmed, we shall find 
occasion to quote only a small part of the passages directly 
bearing upon it, and to do this only incidentally. It will be 
enough for us to state explicitly that “ baptism ” is supplanted 
by “immersion,” “baptist”? by “immerser,” “ baptize” by 
“immerse ;” and that this change is universal. And this is 
the only characteristic feature of the version—the only change 
from the common version which is carried persistently through. 

These translators, it is true, profess “ to give the exact mean- 
ing of the inspired text, with the least possible obscurity or 
indefiniteness ;” but we have produced numerous passages to 
prove, that their renderings are often ambiguous, often weak, 
often servile, often infelicitous, and often absolutely incorrect. 
We have demonstrated that they neither use the English 
language, nor translate the Greek, correctly. It appears to be 
with them a matter of little moment, how frequent or great 
may be the inconsistencies, infelicities, and positive defects and 
errors of their version, provided only it brings every passage 
having any possible relation to their main object into subservi- 
ency to the dogma of immersion. Their sole aim seems to be, 
to expunge from the New Testament, the very idea of baplism, 
and substitute immersion; thus foreclosing all discussion, and 
preoccupying the mind of every reader with a conviction so 
strong and irresistible of what the Bible teaches respecting this 
one doctrine and ordinance, as to preclude forever all room for 
doubt or question. They wish to be able to say to every 
inquirer ¢ “ He that believes and is immersed shall be saved” 
(Mark xvi. 16). They wish to silence every objector by a thus- 
saith-the-Lord: “ Arise, be immersed, and wash away thy sins” 
(Acts xxii. 16). They would teach every child, they would 
declare to every person unskilled in the original languages of 
the Bible: There is not a single instance in the New Testament 
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of the use of any word descriptive of what was once called 
“baptism” except immersion; search and see for yourselves. 
Those who have learned the pass-word, they would welcome to 
the kingdom of heaven ; those who “ cannot frame to pronounce 
it” they would consign to the uncovenanted mercies of persis- 
tent baptists. Thus they would convert the Bible into one 
grand engine of proselytism. 

To effect all this, they must, of course, begin at the founda- 
tion. They must undermine the old version, and, if possible, 
utterly destroy the confidence hitherto reposed in it. They 
must make it appear as a thing of the past—as good as could 
be expected from the ignorant and prejudiced men who pro- 
duced it, but quite inadequate to the present exigencies of the 
Church ; and quite unworthy of the approval of the “ most 
competent scholars of the present day.” When this work is 
accomplished, they have opened the way for their new version ; 
they have prepared for themselves an open field in which to 
roam at will, without fear of remonstrance or rebuke from one 
of those to whom their labors are addressed—the masses of the 
people. It is enough for most people to be told, in scripture 
phrase, that “ in those days comes John the immerser’’ (Matt. 
iii. 1); and that the people “were immersed by him in the 
Jordan ” (iii. 6). It is enough for them to read: “ Then Jesus 
comes from Galilee to the Jordan, to John, to be immersed by 
him ;” and that, “ having been immersed, Jesus went up imme- 
diately from the water” (iii. 13, 16) ; and especially, that the 
commission of the disciples was in these words: “ Go, therefore, 
and disciple all the nations, immersing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit’? (Matt. xxviii. 
19). What more is needed? Does not the Bible teach, that, in 
order to follow the example of Christ, and to obey his precepts, 
every man must be immersed? Could anything be clearer? 
Could any duty be plainer or more obligatory ? 

And could any other method of enforcing this obligation, and 
silencing objection, possibly be devised, so simple, so direct, so 
authoritative and effectual as this—to be able to show to every 
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reader the word, “ Immersion,” emblazoned on every page of the 
Gospel ? 

And yet one thing more was found to be essential. An air of 
plausibility must be given to this daring innovation, by intro- 
ducing cnough other changes, and professed improvements, to 
serve as a foil or screen for this—a sort of veil to hide the 
nakedness of the statue. Hence the necessity of a general 
revision, rather than a specific alteration merely. Hence, too, 
the animus of the whole undertaking—the motive power of all 
the machinery. Under’cover of zeal for the purity of the 
Scriptures, and their wider dissemination, is thus introduced a 
more stupendous enterprise for converting the world to a single 
dogma, than ever entered into the thoughts of the most zealous 
disciple of the Society of Jesus. 

Accordingly, all the other changes from the common version 
are made in subserviency to this single dogma. Every render- 
ing is shaped and shaded in such a manner as to give plausi- 
bility to this central doctrine. To undergo immersion, people 
must go down into (eis) the water; hence, as often as possible, 
must «i; be rendered “ into,” though it involve the absurdity of 
walking into mountains. After immersion, the novitiate must 
come up out of the water; hence, ¢« must be translated on 
every possible occasion, out of, even though the rendering 
involve the impossibility of rolling a stone out of a door within 
which it had never been placed. Immersion must be performed 
in some appropriate element; hence, 2» must be rendered in, 
even though it imposed the necessity of saying: “ Ye shall be 
immersed in the Holy Spirit not many days hence ” (Acts i. 5); 
and although the fulfilment of this prediction stands recorded 
in these words: “they were all filled with the Holy Spirit” 
(ii. 4) ; and yet again, although the act implied is described in 
the 17th verse, in this significant form of expression: “I will 
pour out of my Spirit upon all flesh.” From which it is evident 
that this “immersion in the Holy Spirit,’ was, in reality, a 
baptism by, or with the Holy Spirit; not a filling, but a being 
filled with the Spirit; not a plunging into, but a reception of, 
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the Spirit poured upon the recipient from above. In other 
words, the preposition, év, has the same meaning here as the 
immersionists give it in Acts iv. 7: “By what power”; or in 
Rom. iii. 25: “Through faith by his blood”; or the same 
meaning as in Matt. vii. 6: “ Lest they trample them with their 
feet”; or in Mark i. 23: “A man with an unclean spirit”; or 
in Rev. xiv. 10: “ Shall be tormented with fire and brimstone.” 

The word baptism, must be supplanted by “ immersion,” 
though it be the occasion of immersing the couches of the Jews 
before they could be considered fit for occupancy—a custom 
which in these days, would be regarded as more honored in the 
breach than in the observance; and though it involve the 
gratuitous assumption implied in the passage: “ And coming 
from the market, except they immerse themselves, they do not 
eat (Mark vii. 4) ; and the preposterous translation: “ And the 
Pharisee, secing it, wondered that he did not first immerse him- 
self (aor. pass.) before dinner” (Luke xi. 38). We say “ pre- 
posterous,” because the probabilities of the case justify a term 
of reprobation as strong as this; and because one of the evange- 
lists has taken the precaution to forestall so absurd a rendering 
by stating expressly: “ For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they carefully wash their hands, do not eat, holding the 
tradition of the elders” (Mark vii. 3, 4) ; and also because the 
Master himself said: “ He that is washed needeth not save to 
wash his feet, but is clean every whit ” (John xiii. 10). 

Baatizo means immerse ; therefore translate it so, though the 
heavens fall! Let I..Cor. x. 2, be rendered: “ And were all 
immersed unto Moses in (é) the cloud and in the sea,” though 
the translation carry the Israelites under the water and leave 
their pursuers to pass through dry-shod ! 

Yet occasionally these translators shrink even from their own 
rendering. Not that they will substitute any other; “ far be 
it!” Sooner will they alter the word of God, to make it 
square with their notions; and this is the very thing they have 
done. Shrinking from saying: I have an immersion to be 
immersed with, they deliberately alter the text, and write (we 
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cannot say /ranslate) as though the inspired penman had said ; 
“] have an immersion to undergo” (Luke xii. 50). It being 
too much for them to translate Mark x. 38: Are ye able to 
drink the cup that I drink or to be immersed with the immer- 
sion with which I am immersed, they deliberately alter the 
inspired word to suit their own notions, and give us instead, 
these words: “ or to endure the immersion which I endure.” 

Thinking, probably, that a better savor, would attend their 
one favorite doctrine, if presented with the graces of a befitting 
rhetoric, than if set forth in the simple and strong words which 
holy men of old employed when guided by the Holy Spirit, they 
forbear to say (ver. 89): “ Ye shall indeed be immersed with 
the immersion with which I am immersed” ; and instead thereof, 
we read: “ Ye shall indeed endure the immersion which I 
endure.” They prefer the “words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth” to those “ which the Holy Ghost teacheth.”’ 

But can it be denied, say these revisers, that @u:rriz» means 
immerse ? To which we answer by proposing another question : 
What if it cannot? Has the fact that guarizw may properly be 
translated “immerse” anything to do with the question, 
whether “ baptize ” should be supplanted by “ immerse?” Nay 
more! What if guar» could be proved to mean on/y immerse, 
is that any reason why it should be so translated ? or any proof 
that it does not also and equally mean “ baptize?” Does that 
fact, supposing it admitted, render it necessary, proper, right, 
for these men to reject “ baptize,’ and adopt “ immerse ?” 
According to their own declarations, ten thousand times 
repeated, has not this word always had a definite meaning 
which they have expressed by “ baptize,’ and of which they 
have claimed a sort of denominational ownership, boasting of 
their title of “ baptists,” and excluding all other branches of the 
Christian Church from the Lord’s table, on the ground that 
they were unbaplized. If “baptize” has always been the 
“exact” equivalent of fexritw, when did it lose its significa- 
tion? When, how, by what process of defection did it forfeit 
its ancient and honorable distinction, and come to mean some- 
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thing so different, so unlike its former signification, as to need 
to be impeached, and removed from office, and forever disquali- 
fied from presiding over the interests of a large and growing 
portion of the Church of Christ? How came it about that 
this word became disloyal, joined hands with traitors. and 
exposed itself to the severest reprobation and punishment 
within the reach of its former sworn and exclusive patrons? 
We wish to see the articles of impeachment; we desire to 
know the evidence upon which they were sustained ; we demand 
in the name of justice, the reasons why the extreme penalty of 
the law was thus visited upon the accused ? 

But this phase of the case at issue is one between “ baptists ”’ 
and “ immersionists.”” And we are much mistaken, if there be 
not found many in that denomination too loyal to their own 
antecedents, too much alive to the permanent interests of that 
portion of Christ’s Church, too well versed in the languages of 
the Bible, too courteous to the Christian scholarship of the age, 
to accept the change thus forced upon them; to stultify their 
life-long professions, by forever disowning a designation which 
has hitherto been their pride and glory ; to allow themselves to 
be thus unceremoniously thrust out of the “ Baptist Church ” 
and swept into the Church of the Immersionists ; to be com- 
pelled thus to fling defiance in the face of those with whom 
they have been accustomed to hold Christian fellowship, if not 
at the Lord’s table, yet in every other possible relation, with- 
holding that one form of fellowship for other reasons than those 
which affect the Christian character of the party thus technically 
and formally, but not truly, disfellowshipped. We greatly err if 
all the good and wise men of that denomination tamely submit 
to see their standards thus trailed in the dust. This, however, 
isa sort of family feud with which we who are unimmersed are 
supposed to have no concern. 

Accordingly, we return to the position which we have taken 
independently of considerations like this, and confidently join 
issue with the immersionists on the naked question of their 
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right as scholars, to depose the word “ baptism,” and enthrone 
‘* immersion.” 

And here the question of the proper mode, or modes, of bap- 
tism need not come into discussion. It has, in fact, no relation 
whatever to the issue before us. It has no more to do with 
deciding which word should represent the Greek in a translation 
of the New Testament, than it has with the question whether 
the moon isinhabited. Bdéanove denotes an application of water, 
in some manner, and to @ certain extent. It is entirely imma- 
terial, for our present purpose, what method of application may 
be the most proper, or even the exclusive method ; or whether 
the word may embrace all washings of every possible kind and 
degree. The translator of the word need not even know that 
there is any room for difference of opinion on these points. LHe 
has no right to know it in his official capacity of translator. 
The instant he betrays such knowledge, he becomes unfaithful 
to his work; he takes the attitude of a partisan; he betrays 
the trust confided to him. He becomes the tool of a sect, 
rather than an impartial translator. 

The word “ baptize,” is the very word, anglicized, which the 
Holy Spirit inspired men to employ. The word “ baptism,” is 
the very word, written in Roman characters, which described 
this ordinance “ to those who understood the original Serip- 
tures at the time they were first written” ; and he who pre- 
sumptuously sets it aside for any other word, is chargeable with 
exalting his own opinion above the teachings of Holy Writ. 
These words are English words adopted from the Greek—as 
truly English as any other words in the language. They repre- 
sent the Greek. Whatever the Greek words mean, their Eng- 
lish representatives mean. Whatever ambiguity attaches to the 
Greek, attaches equally to the English. Whatever latitude of 
signification belongs to the one, belongs equally to the other. 
The two are “ exact ” equivalents, counterparts, parallels. The 
Ohureh for centuries has so regarded them. The Christian 
scholars of many generations have so employed them. This 
position stands unchallenged. From the very nature of the 
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case it cannot be assailed. Buaritw 1s baptize. Baanoua 18 bap- 
lism. What baptism is, is another, and entirely different affair. 
What is it to baptize, is another matter. All we now have to 
settle is a question which never yet, to our knowledge, was 
raised, whether these Greek words have actually been transferred 
to our own language ; whether we have them as English words— 
as English representatives of the Greek. 

It being conceded, on all hands, that these Greek words were, 
centuries ago, thus transferred, and have been for centuries 
thus employed, we demand again, to know the reason why 
they are now cast aside, as worn out garments, and compelled 
to make room for other words which are declared to be the 
“exact” equivalents of the original. Or, what comes to the 
same thing, we demand to know why the Greek of the New 
Testament is thus cast out of the sanctuary, and Latin words 
are exalted in its place. “ Baptize” is Greek written in Roman 
characters; “ immerse” is Latin, written in the same charac- 
ters. “ Baptism” is Greek anglicized ; “immersion” is Latin 
anglicized. The former is the language of the New Testament ; 
the latter of the Roman forum. The former is the language of 
inspiration, the latter is of man’s device; the former is the 
thing itself, the latter is what is affirmed to be its “ exact” 
equivalent. If, indeed, it is an exact equivalent, then why 
exchange the one for the other? and if it is not an exact 
equivalent, then who are they who thus dare to pervert the 
word of God by foisting into it the carnal teachings of men ? 

Obviously, the work of these men, as impartial and faithful 
translators, was simply to reproduce the Greek words, in this 
case, by their actual representatives, not by professed equiva- 
lents. The latter may be only apparent equivalents. They 
may, in fact, convey a different meaning from the words of the 
original. They may compromise the truth. But the actual 
representatives of the original are exposed to no such danger. 
They cannot mislead; for they are themselves the words of 
inspiration. 
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But we need proceed no further in this discussion. In what 
we have written, we have set down naught in malice. If indig- 
nation has mingled with our grief as we have read this volume : 
if contempt for the arrogant pretensions and assumptions of 
this translation has given point and momentum to our words 
as it has passed in review; if in these pages we have betrayed 
a willingness, or a desire even, to see this book, in its present 
form, consigned to a hopeless oblivion,—then let the magnitude 
of the interests at stake ; let the necessity of exposing the errors 
even of those who claim to be the especial guardians of the 
truth but whose knowledge bears no adequate relation to their 
zeal; let the dignity of the motive—to save the word of God 
from the unhallowed touch of hands polluted by sectarian 
ambition—temper the judgment which may be passed alike 
upon the letter and the spirit of these pages. 





ARTICLE II. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


In the city of London, on the 6th of June, 1844, seven 
young men in a mercantile house formed an association for 
mutual spiritual improvement. Five years after, “ The Young 
Men’s Christian Union” was organized in Cincinnati,—a mis- 
sionary society composed of members of a single church, after- 
wards extended to include young men of every name. Mon- 
treal has the honor of establishing the second Association on 
this continent, beginning December, 1851, and twenty days 
after a similar institution was commenced in Boston. In 1852 
two others were formed at New York and Washington, D. C., 
and the enterprise was fairly inaugurated. The first general 
convention met in Buffalo in 1854, representing eleven Associa- 
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tions ; that in Montreal in 1856 had delegates from twenty-six 
Associations. In 1866 the number had reached fifty-three, and 
last year at Montreal one hundred and eight Associations were 
actually represented, while two hundred and forty-five were 
known to be in existence, with a membership of thirty-three 
thousand. The increase during the past year has been unprec- 
edentedly great. Fifty-nine have been gathered in Massachu- 
setts alone, making the number in this State at the present 
time ninety-two. At the recent meeting of the original Asso- 
ciation in London, at which Lord Shaftesbury presided, it was 
reported that there were seven hundred and thirty-six such 
organizations throughout the world, with 58,420 members. At 
the last convention held in Detroit June 24-27, two hundred 
and forty-five Associations were reported, while the whole num- 
ber believed to be in existence in this country is five hundred 
and thirteen. The amount of property owned by the Associa- 
tions for building purposes is $750,000. The present member- 
ship is estimated to be 70,000. Two thousand six hundred and 
eighteen conversions are reported the past year. Ninety Asso- 
ciations have libraries, embracing 61,825 volumes. Ninety-two 
report courses of sermons for young men, and fifty-two report 
a daily prayer meeting. 

Their general object is thus stated in the basis of the Alliance 
of the Y. M. C. Associations settled at the conference in Paris 


August 8, 1855, and concurred in at the Albany convention 
June, 1866 :— 


“The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those young men 
who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour according to the 
Holy Scriptures, desire to be his disciples in their doctrine and in their life, 
and to associate their efforts for the extension of His kingdom amongst 
young men.” 


In this country they are, for the most part, composed of 
members of evangelical churches, and their primary aim is the 
conversion of souls. They have revived the primitive method 
of evangelization by individualizing the work and adapting 
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themselves to the circumstances of the times. Leaving the 
cultured fields occupied by the churches, they throw the lasso 
of the gospel among the roaming masses, and seek by all means 
to gain some. Their methods are sufficiently flexible to reach 
all cases, while the grand agencies are personal sympathy and 
direct appeal; the prayer meeting, press, platform, and Bible 
class are put into requisition. Young men are invited to the 
rooms and made to feel at home. Employment is found for 
those out of work, suitable boarding places secured for such as 
need, kindness and Christian courtesy shown to all. These 
individual labors are supplemented by combined efforts, such as 
visits to the saloons and wharves to attract the idle and dissi- 
pated by singing and conversational preaching. City missions, 
cottage prayer meetings, evening schools, poor relief, tract dis- 
tribution, mission Sabbath schools, hospital and prison visiting 
are employed according to circumstances. In some instances 
libraries, social meetings, lectures, literary and elocution classes, 
afford counter attractions to the brilliant centres of vicious 
pleasure. <A very few are provided with parlors where certain 
kinds of amusements are furnished. At the rooms in Phila- 
delphia may be found musical instruments, checkers and soli- 
taire. At Pittsburgh they provide martelle, croquet, chess and 
checkers, and similar inducements are offered at Troy. The 
general convention at Albany in 1866 admitted the propriety of 
certain games, but at the last meeting in Montreal it is well 
known that the expression of the convention was decidedly 
against their general use. As the matter has been deemed a 
vital one in the history of the Associations, we quote the 
resolution adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That this convention regards the introduction of games into 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associations for the entertainment 
or amusement of young men as fraught with evil, dangerous to the best 
interests of Associations, compromising to Christian integrity, and dishonoring 


to our blessed Master and Teacher, the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Under the predominating influence of intensely spiritual 
men, the tendency has thus far been to restrict the agencies to 
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such as are distinctively Christian in their tendency and con- 
nections, and to bend all methods towards the conversion of 
the soul. As we survey this new enterprise that has grown up 
like Jonah’s gourd, in a night, we cannot but be deeply 
impressed by the array of power it has marshalled, and the 
rich promise of usefulness it augurs for the future. Christian- 
ity, in its latest development, has been rebaptized with an 
apostolic love of self-sacrificing work. The wide-awake young 
manhood of the country has been anointed from above to 
fulfil, in this seething age, the commission of the ascending 
Redeemer. The earnestness that has heretofore been turned 
almost exclusively into the channels of business, has been con- 
secrated to saving souls. A cavalry force is added to the hosts 
of the Lord. It is only natural that such means should have 
been blessed already with signal success,—in reclaiming individ- 
ual wanderers, in inspiring fresh vigor into Sabbath school 
labor, in promoting revivals and strengthening the churches. 
Nor is it strange that some friction should have been produced 
in the working of such a force, and some grave apprehensions 
awakened as to the future. It is undoubtedly true that its 
intense activity and manifest impatience with all apparently 
unproductive agencies has excited, in less discrect minds, dis- 
trust in the vitality of the churches, and called out the irrev- 
erent charge of old fogyism. But these cases are certainly 
exceptional, and by no means warrant a withdrawal of confi- 
dence and sympathy from the movement itself, which has been 
conducted, on the whole, with singular wisdom and carefulness. 
Something must be allowed to the fire and freedom of youth. 
In the spirit of the proverb, “ the ass that beareth the burden 
should be allowed his bray ;”’ let us expect occasional extrava- 
gances from the impetuosity of youth, and somewhat of unseem- 
liness in the ardor of inexperience. The steam-engine has 
more risks than the stage coach; nevertheless it is better. In 
order, then, that all may work to the greatest efficiency, let us 
seck, at this time, to adjust its relations to the existing forces 
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in the field, particularly the churches, and learn our mutual 
duties. 

It is very clear that great changes have grown up during the 
last few years in methods of business, in the customs of society, 
and in the relations of the pastors to the community. The 
increase of facilities for intercommunication, the tendency to 
large establishments, the more perfect division of labor, have 
drained the active talent of the smaller towns, and concentrated 
population in the cities. Changes in social customs have made 
families far less accessible to pastors than formerly, and, at the 
same time, the increased demand upon the pulpit has rendered 
it well nigh impossible for one man to meet the exorbitant 
expectations of the pulpit and the necessities of the parish. 
Now these altered circumstances require a corresponding adap- 
tation in the methods of Christian labor. The question is, can 
the churches, as such, meet the exigency? Manifestly not. 

For, first, Much of the work is of a preparatory nature that 
cannot conveniently be coupled with the ordinary service of a 
church in its organized capacity. It is too far removed from 
the central and indispensable work of the churches on their 
own ground and within their own limits to be included in their 
parochial work. The details are too numerous and too minute 
for a pastor to supervise. He must not leave the word of God 
to serve tables. 

Secondly, The divisions in our ranks prevent us from operat- 
ing to the best effect in an organized capacity. Prejudices 
have gathered around the various organizations which represent 
the human element in the Church. Each has its own diff- 
culties to overcome in its approach to the popular heart, and 
each presents some barrier to harmonious co-operation with the 
others. The love of sect is confounded with love of the king- 
dom of Christ. It is better to go unhampered into the work. 

_ Thirdly, The expense involved is greater than single churches 
can sustain. The facilities for attracting and holding young 
men must be proportioned to the brilliant inducements to evil. 
The London Association has expended $19,000 in gold during 
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the past year, and the New York Association $13,204. Their 
success depends upon possessing the means to carry out their 
plans. 

Fourthly, The kind of labor demanded can best be per- 
formed by the active, unincumbered members of the Church. 
All the Church are not fitted to go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel wanderers to come in. But if the banquet- 
ing house is to be filled, the rough work must be done. We 
have sat too long in our cushioned pews waiting for the masses, 
and the congregations have grown thin in about the proportion 
that the upholstery has grown in elegance For this most 
honorable work the best members must be selected, as young 
Barnabas and Saul were culled from the early disciples for a 
special mission. The qualifications are love of sacrifice, heroic 
boldness, patience and unfaltering hopefulness. Would that all 
were thus endowed, but they are not. 

Now as if to meet these conditions a great band of young 
men were krought into the ranks of the church in the revivals 
of 1857 and 1858, and a large proportion of them were subse- 
quently trained to endure hardness in the camp and to learn 
through the agency of the Christian Commission and otherwise 
the power of direct personal effort for the souls of men. The 
self-sacrifice that found ample scope in the hospitals and prisons 
of the South has thrown itself into the cause of the ignorant 
and perishing at home, and the impetus of that mighty wave of 
Christian philanthropy has carried it over the whole Union, and 
is rolling onward to the future. It has found a new mission 
and is addressing itself to it. Now it is only a suggestion of 
enlightened common sense that those of similar spirit and 
aims should: take advantage of the principle of organization if 
more may be accomplished for Christ thereby. But here the 
objection is urged that a voluntary human organization 


“ Assumes that the Church to which God has given the mission of saving 
the world is not fitted for its work, or is not equal to it, and that man can 
devise some better way for doing God’s work.” * 


* Princeton Review, Jan. 1868. Art. Pastorate for the Times. 
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It would be a sufficient reply that the Church is still doing its 
work through the agency of the human organization, and is 
showing its fitness and sufficiency in adapting itself to circum- 
stances by devising new instrumentalities as new occasions 
arise. But the objection evidently proceeds on certain restricted 
principles of church polity, which furnish an argument against 
their validity in the very fact of their inadaptibility to the 
demands of the age. Our Saviour did not bequeath a formal 
organization to his Church, but enunciated certain principles 
which should develop variously according to their free Christian 
life and necessities. As Archbishop Whately has said :— 


“ While by the inspiration of Tim who knew what was in man the apostles 
delineated those Christian principles which man could not have devised for 
himself, each church has been left by the same divine foresight to make the 
application of those principles, and, while steering its course by the chart 
and compass which His holy word supplies, to regulate for itself the sails and 
rudder according to the winds and currents it may meet with.” 

. 

Let us indicate briefly what those principles are as they bear 
upon the subject before us. 

First.—It is the right and duty of each individual to do all 
he can to extend the kingdom of Christ. The commission to 
preach the gospel to every creature was given not to the Church 
as organized, but to individuals. It was so understood by the 
earliest disciples who, when driven from Jerusalem by persecu- 
tion, “ went everywhere preaching the word.” * For this pur- 
pose each individual is in direct connection with the Head of 
the Church, and endued immediately with the power to fulfil 
the mission. 

Second.—There is a social principle by which those who Jove 
Christ are drawn together for mutual help and encouragement, 
and the more perfect fulfilment of the work of the Master. 
The first and most important expression of this principle is the 
Church, the permanent body of Christ on earth, representing 
the corporate life of Christianity in the world, and consolidating 


* Acts 8: 4. 
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the results of Christian effort in a visible city of God. Its pecu- 
liarity is that it is the residence of Christ, not merely as abiding 
in the individuals, but as his “body.” The “ fulness of him 
that filleth all in all.” 

But this social tendency is not limited to the Church strue- 
ture. Other associations are formed by the same organific 
impulse for specific purposes, and are valuable according to 
their usefulness. They are not on the same basis as the Church, 
though composed of similar material. The Church is pervaded 
by the divine presence in its organized capacity, as signified by 
the sacraments. The others are simply Christian organizations, 
ancillary to the divine institution, but having no organic con- 
nection with it. They are each free and independent modes of 
action for the common Redeemer animated by the same spirit 
and aiming at a common object. But the relations though not 
formed, are real and intimate. They may be indicated as 
follows : 

The Church and the Association are related as constituency 
and representative, not by actual choice, but by the divine 
providential call to the individuals. Each church has the influ- 
ence that it throws into it, and works and weighs by the per- 
sonal energy and weight of its representation. All outside 
unregenerate material has thus far proved a source of weakness 
rather than of strength. The demand is for the most thor- 
oughly Christian forees—the cream of the Church, its highest 
vigor and valor. With this body in the van, the whole Church 
is in the closest spiritual relations. Every success should send 
a thrill of sympathetic exultation through all the ranks—every 
discomfiture should unite every heart in prayer for help and 
deliverance. 

Again.—The Church stands in the relation of a patron to the 
Association. The young men possess the physical force, the 
energy of will, and the power of despatch requisite for the van, 
but they need the council of mature wisdom and the guide of 
experience. They are not under the control or guardianship 
of any human authority, but they have a right to expect from 
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the churches all the helps to success that the true friends of the 
cause can furnish. That assistance has not been withheld. It 
was through the influence of such men as Dr. Swain of Provi- 
dence, and Dr. Peet of Albany, that the general convention last 
year was led to adopt such judicious resolutions in reference to 
the question of amusements. It is safe to say that the great 
body of evangelical pastors are in cordial sympathy with the 
Associations, and are ready to serve them in all possible ways, 
The attitude of the churches generally is that of generous sup- 
porters—nay, even of enthusiastic admirers. The exceptions 
are trifling and due to local circumstances. In the joyous 
sense of liberty and exhilarated by the success of their noble 
mission, let the young men be careful to avoid the cultivation 
of unworthy sentiments or the expression of derogatory opinions 
respecting any branch of the Church. With all its faults it is 
beloved of God, and no weapon that is formed against it, though 
by the hands of its own children, will be permitted to prosper. 
Let the Association honor the Church, so shall her days be long 
in the land which the Lord her God giveth her. 

Thirdly.—Both are co-laborers in a common cause. The 
Association is based upon the Bible, Jesus Christ himself being 
the corner-stone of their creed. Their vitality is drawn from 
the same sources, and their spirit is in perfect harmony with 
that of all earnest workers for Christ. Their aim is not to 
build up a new institution, but simply to enlarge and strengthen 
the churches. There is no rivalry but the rivalry of love, and 
there can be no just ground for jealousy for the honor of the 
earlier laborers, for all are building on the same temple. It 
will be remembered that in ancient times two new prophets 
made their appearance in the camp during the administration 
of Moses, whose efforts awakened considerable consternation 
among some of the leaders of the congregation :— 


-“ And there ran a young man afi@ told Moses and said, Eldad and Medad 
do prophecy in the camp. And Joshua, the son of Nun, the servant of 
Moses, one of his young men, answered and said, My Lord Moses forbid 
them. And Moses said unto him, Enviest thou for my sake? Would God 
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that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them.” 


The work of the Association bears marks of a divine inspira- 
tion. We welcome them as allies. 

It still remains for us to advert, as briefly as possible, to a 
few of the important benefits that have already accrued to the 
Church. Though not yet fully developed, or even completely 
organized, the influence of the movement is already distinctly 
felt, and some of its results can be clearly distinguished. We 
shall refer to only two points. 

The Association has revived the original method of evangel- 
ization, by the united agencies of work and talk. The creed of 
the founders of New England has been summed up in three 
articles,—faith in God, faith in man, faith in work. Under 
such inspiration they built for the future, and the churches, 
schools, colleges, homes, equal laws and liberty of to-day are 
the result. But their character and work made them silent 
and comparatively unaggressive. Like the palm that develops 
from within, and not by layers on the outside, they shot 
upwards into the heavens in stately majesty. They only asked 
for room to grow; they did not aim to make disciples from 
without. Their object was not so much to extend their prin- 
ciples as to perfect them. Surrounded by a wilderness, they 
had not the occasion for personal effort among unbelievers that 
the English Puritans had whom Cromwell urged to preach on 
all occasions whether ordained or not. They purposed to 
develop a theocratic commonwealth, and were looking for more 
light to lead the way to the fulfilment of the Reformation. 
Their instrument was the ponderous sermon, and their conver- 
sation was a kind of fragmentary sermonizing. The idea of 
talk was foreign to their work, as savoring of the superficial 
and the evanescent. But when the work of founding the 
nation had been achieved, and the new areas of our expanding 
domain were thrown open for immigration, the followers of 
Wesley began to multiply, and a prominent article of their 
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creed was faith in talk. John Wesley had learned the value of 
Christian talk from his mother, whose custom it had been to 
set apart the evenings of the week for conversation with her 
children. It first developed itself in London in the establish- 
ment of the class-meeting,—his training institution for talk,— 
and afterwards found expression in the lay ministry, which, for 
the first twenty years, bore the burden of the work in this 
country. The practical doctrine was, that all the Lord’s people 
are sent to preach; and their motto, “Is thy heart as my 
heart? If it be, give me thy hand.” In this way each shoot 
was laid down to root and make a new vine, and the natural 
result is that to-day nearly one-fifth of our population is 
embraced in that communion. 

Taking now these two agencies, solid work and earnest talk, 
this new organization arms itself for the work of the hour. It 
is the apostolic-ideal-working-talkers, The method of reaching 
men by the avenue of the mind alone has been clung to with 
the greatest tenacity. Ideas have been hurled at long range 
long after it became evident that little effect was produced. It 
had been apparently forgotten that the Saviour taught us to 
find men through their sympathies. The experiments that 
were made with the soldier and sailor were attended with 
signal success, and now the application is to be general. There 
are four obvious advantages. (1.) It secures sympathy. The 
parties are brought at once to the common level of their 
humanity. The first condition of help is to ignore all differ- 
ences and meet on the universal platform. (2.) It fastens the 
grasp ou the individual. There is a concentration of power. 
Acquaintance with human nature, clear knowledge of truth, 
dexterity in handling the arguments of persuasion, boldness in 
facing opposition, and the overmastering desire to save, fasten 
the grapnel of love upon the heart. It is a species of wrestling. 
The enemy must fall. (3.) It is peculiarly adapted to reach 
the hardest cases. No other means are flexible enough to 
follow the heart in its evasions, or to meet it in its perpetual 
changes of front. None gives you such opportunity to simplify 
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and repeat without tediousness. None enables you to accumu- 
late power by persistence like this. It gives scope for all the 
versatility, logic, pathos and fire that an inspired heart can 
command, The conversation of Dr. Spencer with the con- 
sumptive young Irishman is an illustration of how philosophy, 
theology and logic, fused in Christian love, may be embodied 
in earnest talk to conquer the stoutest infidelity. Mr. Moody, 
of Chicago, and Mr. Burnell, of Wisconsin, are daily testing 
the virtue of the same weapons in the saloons and gambling 
hells, where Satan’s seat is, with even more conspicuous success. 

The Association is doing a great service to the Church in 
illustrating the value of Christian talk. The enemy is willing 
we should have all the sermons, if he can have all the talk. 
Nor do we disparage preaching in its true idea by this remark. 
The successes of the first three centuries were achieved by men 
who spoke of Christ unhampered by contrivances for breaking 
the line of sympathy with the people. They preached in 
houses, ships, prisons, palaces, and under the open sky. That 
way of preaching must be restored, and we are under obliga- 
tions to any agency that shall hasten such a consummation. 
But perhaps the pre-eminent effect of the Association upon the 
Church is the promotion of union among Christians. The 
bond of union between the various branches of the Church is to 
be sought, not in the adoption of common rites, nor in a com- 
pliance with prescribed forms of government or doctrine, nor 
in uniformity of opinion or belief, where latitude must be 
allowed for peculiarities of mental constitution and diversity 
in education and circumstances, but rather in the object to be 
attained. But one absolutely essential requisite is demanded, 
viz., that the Bible shall be the platform. There all workers 
can join hands, for there is but one Christian spirit the world 
over and the ages through. This is the platform of the 
Christian Association. It makes no inquiries respecting church 
affiliations. It ignores theological discussion, except as an 
indispensable means to the discovery of duty. Its absorbing 
earnestness sweeps away minor obstructions. The contagion of 
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love is felt by all who come within the charmed circle. Among 
the agencies for consolidating the energies of the various 
branches of Protestant Christendom in the world, and for 
uniting the laborers in the harvest field in sympathetic alliance, 
none is more promising than the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. May the smile of Heaven perpetually rest upon 
them. 





ARTICLE III. 
THE WORD MADE FLESH. 


Wuen the life of an eminent public character is prepared by 
different hands, the persons undertaking the work seldom pro- 
ceed upon the same plan. Different portions of the life are set 
forth with varying prominence. One biographer perhaps 
searches the ancestral records to discover the family character- 
istics,—what tendencies have been manifest in the blood, what 
special devotion an ancestor, more or less remote, may have 
given to a cause similar to that to which the subject of the 
memoir devoted his powers,—or to trace occult influences which 
contributed to make the character what he was. Another 
writer, perhaps, commences with the youth of the subject, and 
traces simply the successive stages of his development. A third 
passes family history and early influences, and devotes himself 
to an outline of the public career of his subject. 

The four Gospels have great diversity of beginning. This 
diversity helps the reader to understand more fully the charac- 
ter of the subject. The movement of each narrative is consis- 
tent with its opening. In Matthew we see the Hebrew Messiah. 
The grouping of Mark shows a purpose to portray the works of 
Christ’s office. The faithful details of Luke, who writes under 
the sanction of Paul, are commended to the primitive churches 
as an authoritative history of that wonderful life of which divers 
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accounts were in circulation. And as Jolin’s Gospel starts with a 
different key-note, so we find the mysterious opening strain run- 
ning, like some rare melody in a symphony by a great master, in 
many variations unto the end. The Jesus of the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, in converse with the glorified representatives of the 
ancient dispensation, and the girded one who passes through the 
circle of his disciples with the basin and towel, are one and the 
same. 

Whatever the office, the same lineaments of character are 
traceable. And hence, as a theme of Beethoven is amplified by 
its variations with the result of intensifying the unity of the 
creation by each new movement, so Matthew’s Jesus and Jolin’s 
Jesus are etchings from different stand-points of the same glori- 
ous character. The variations of the “ treatises’’ of the things 
that Jesus did and taught, not only put us in possession of most 
conclusive proof of their credibility, but they accomplish also 
the very important end of furnishing us dissimilar stand-points 
for the contemplation of their subject. While the Gospel of 
John teaches more fully than the other Gospels the divine 
character of Jesus, and that cluster of truths that belongs to 
the Trinity and Atonement, yet we find many declarations in 
the first three Gospels that are in perfect accord with the pro- 
foundest utterances of John respecting the higher mysteries of 
redemption. Jolm introduces us to the Messiah in the third 
heavens. There, before the world was, we find him who veiled 
his glory and dwelt in the flesh. Accepting the declaration 
that the Word was made flesh, we look for a life which in 
several particulars shall be widely different from any other ever 
seen on earth. 

It is purposed in this article, which is to be regarded as a 
fragment, and not in any sense a full discussion of its theme, to 
consider three points :— 

1. The character, method and comprehensiveness of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

2. His revelation of God. 

3. ‘His redemptive work. 
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1. The Teachings of Jesus. 


The truths that he sets forth are eternal. He comes out of 
eternity to teach men the way of salvation. The knowledge 
of other teachers is experimental, imperfect, fragmentary. What 
has man by his unaided reason learned respecting those great 
questions that agitate the human heart—the forgiveness of sin, 
and the immortal life? Speculation is inadequate, and if the 
questions came within its sphere no certain results could be 
reached. The human heart in this realm wants words that 
are assured, teachings that are with authority. These Christ 
gives. Ie is able to solve all questions that have troubled 
men’s hearts, for his knowledge is perfect and underived. He 
tells men what this life has to do with the life to come, and 
how they may secure beyond a doubt, life and light and ever- 
lasting blessedness. 

If we look at the method of the teachings, it is extraordinary 
—very different from that of Moses or David, or any of the 
philosophers of the ages. He wrote nothing except in the 
solitary instance when he stooped and wrote upon the sand. 
He called no disciple to him as an amanuensis. And yet he 
attaches the greatest importance to his sayings. ‘ Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him 
to a wise man who built his house upon a rock.’ The truths 
that he sets forth are the foundation of an everlasting king- 
dom; and yet no stenographer is among his auditors. Men 
who have written works which they hoped would have a lasting 
reputation, and would be resorted to as a source of instruction 
by coming generations, have taken the greatest pains to give to 
their views the most exact statement—writing and re-writing 
with the greatest care, that their theories might be fully 
amplified. 

IIow different the case of Jesus. Ife purposed that his 
gospel should be preached among all nations, and yet he takes 
no measures to write out a system of divinity, which shall be 
an authoritative and exact statement of those truths which it was 
his mission to this world to communicate. We have fragments 
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of addresses, fragments of conversations, but at the time of his 
death we have no knowledge that a line of his life had been 
put in a permanent form as a literary record. This were inex- 
plicable except on the ground that the Holy Spirit would fill 
the gap by his own agency. And this is just where Jesus leaves 
it. Ife promises the Comforter who is the “ Spirit of Truth.” 
He was not only to take of the things of Christ and show them 
to the disciples and guide them into all truth, but Jesus dis- 
tinctly said “ He shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” When then the evangelists 
gather up the memorabilia of the life of Jesus, though the 
record looks indeed like a fugitive collection of fragments of 
addresses, parts of conversations, interspersed with narrative, 
still we have the highest confidence in these Gospels, because 
we believe that we have in them the mind of the Spirit. We 
believe that we have in them the fulfilment of Christ’s promise 
that his teachings should be brought to their remembrance. 
And again, when we read the epistles of Paul or John, we 
believe that we have the fulfilment of the other promise, 
that the Spirit should guide them into all truth. 

Jolin the Baptist had foreshadowed the comprehensiveness of 
his mission when he said, “ Think not to say within yourselves, 
we have Abraham to our father; for I say unto you that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Christ 
made no distinction between men on account of their nation- 
ality. When the question was asked him, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor?” he spoke that parable which cut at the roots of Jewish 
pride. It was not the priest or Levite that succored the 
wounded man, but the despised Samaritan. When his disciples 
fell into a strife among themselves in regard to the matter of 
precedence in his kingdom, he took a child and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, “ Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 
No encouragement in these words for the man that is swollen 
with self-conceit and selfish ambition. 
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What Jew ever spoke such words as these of Jesus ? 

The artificial distinctions of society he did not regard. Hence 
the question of the fault-finding Pharisees, “ Why eateth your 
master with publicans and sinners? The value of man as man 
is revealed in his teachings as never before. The name that 
he took, “Son of Man,” is very significant. Everything in 
the mission of Jesus showed that he was entirely free from 
all Jewish prejudices. When questioned about the tribute- 
money, he said, “ Render unto Cwsar the things that are 
Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.” 

He treated a Samaritan or a Roman as kindly as a Jew. 
Did he esteem himself a successor of David, a king of the Jews, 
a deliverer of his nation? The horizon of his vision was not 
limited by the boundaries of Judea. Lis work was not the 
work of one age, like that of Joshua or Gideon. His teachings 
show no particular impress of the age in which he lived, 
Where else can a historic character be found, who is not in his 
plans and mental development, and writings, if he were a writer, 
in a certain sense a creation of the age in which ‘he lived? 
Certainly Socrates, Seneca, Dante, Shakspeare and Bacon, 
those intellectual princes of former ages were. Neither of 
them would be to-day, if living, what he was in his own time. 
But of Jesus of Nazareth, as the man and the teacher you may 
say, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
How often do we take up a biography and read “ Life and 
Times of Charles James Fox,” “ Madame de Staél,” or some other 
celebrated personage, and as we examine the work, we find the 
author attempting to show what the influences of the times 
were upon the character delineated to make it what it was. 

Such men as Robespierre and Danton seem to have sprung 
up from fhe whirling elements of the times in which they lived, 
like the fabled Aphrodite from the foam of the sea. But no 
writer, unless he were an unbelieving Strauss or romancing 
Renan, would entitle a life of Jesus Christ, “ Life and Times 
of Jesus of Nazareth,’ for the reason that “ times,” in that 
connection would savor very much of irreverence. 
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True the child Jesus was born when Augustus Caesar was the 
head of the Roman empire and the first Herod governor of 
Judea, but Jesus essentially belongs no more to that age of the 
world than to the times of Moses or Washington, for he is the 
teacher of all ages. He put himself in full connection with 
Moses and the prophets, and expounded their teachings con- 
cerning himself. Ie projected his life and his work into future 
ages. He set forth the unchanging principles of pure truth. 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they are 
life.’ They were the disclosure of “the mystery which had 
been hid from ages and from generations.’ And hence in 
them was the consummation of all the Messianic hopes of the 
devout of the first ages. 

If the work of Jesus were that of a simply human teacher, 
why should not the world outgrow his teachings, and the New 
Testament be shelved like other books once famous but now 
supplanted by something better adapted to the times? It seems 
scarcely possible for a thoughtful reader of the Gospels to mis- 
take Christ’s own thought of his teachings and his work. He 
evidently regarded his truth as comprehensive as the wants, of 
humanity, and as enduring as time; not only something that 
was to be the life of the Jewish or Roman world in the age of 
the Cwsars, but the perpetual life of the world, in its revolu- 
tions of thought and everchanging civilizations. While his 
teachings evidently sum up all the past, they also cover all the 
future. Hence his gospel is peculiarly full of anticipation. 
His kingdom is founded on the theory of a gradual develop- 
ment. The influences of his truth are to flow out into the 
world like the rivers that went out of Eden. IHlence the work 
appointed to his servants is given for all ages unto the end of 
the world. He teaches them not to despise the day of small 
things, for stupendous results are united to small beginnings. 
He unites the first sowing with the final harvest. He bridges 
over all ages to that day when the Son of Man shall come 
with power and great glory in the clouds of heaven. His 
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gospel is the chart of men. The loosing of the seals of the 
future doubtless will amplify statements but partially under- 
stood when given, but not a jot of his words shall fail, not a 
tittle grow effete. 


2. His Revelation of God. 


Our view of the teachings of the New Testament will depend 
very much on our view of Christ. Just so far as his character 
is exalted in our thought does the importance of his work rise 
before us. If we regard him as a mere man, or as an angelic 
being sent into the world to accomplish his work in the same 
way that Moses or Samuel accomplished his, the New Testa- 
ment, under such an interpretation, is just another book, and 
the work of Jesus another work from what it is, when he is 
regarded as God manifest in the flesh. The Messianic work is 
brought down from its heavenly plane and its vast and compre- 
hensive issues to be viewed as an earthly work, the same in 
kind with that of other servants of God. And when this view 
of the person and work of Christ is taken, it loses the chief ele- 
ments of its power over the human heart. That which is most 
noble, humane and elevating in the history of many centuries 
has been undertaken and achieved by men who were encouraged 
by the belief that Christ was a divine being, bringing down 
from the eternal throne the offer of a full and free salvation to 
the wretched and lost of earth. Man wants help of one who is 
not under the same limitations with himself, who is not shut in 
by the walls of sense, who knows the counsels of the infinite 
and the secrets of invisible worlds. And in Christ he finds one 
who unlocks the mysteries of Providence, declares a divine order 
in the mixed events of this life, and opens ultimately everlasting 
blessedness to*all who will renounce their sins and keep the 
commandments of God. 


When we consider the character, words and acts of Jesus, 
they are entirely out of harmony with the theory that he was 
simply man,—a deceiver or an enthusiast. His life in its mani- 
festation, unwavering purpose, sinlessness and consciousness of 
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communion with the invisible Father, stands entirely alone in 
the history of the world. If viewed as simply an earthly life, 
was there anything in the surroundings of the child Jesus, in 
the city of Nazareth, that contributed to the development of a 
life of such unapproachable grandeur? Did this city with its 
unenviable reputation furnish special privileges for spiritual 
advancement ? 

As we look upon this Nazarene emerging from obscurity, 
rising above his disabilities and suddenly standing forth a spot- 
less character, full of holy power and spiritual illumination, we 
say, as “no man could do the works that he did unless God 
were with him,” so no man could be the person that Jesus 
was unless he had such connection with God as was never given 
to any other man. If one insists that he is mere man, and 
should assume that God gave him protection, illumination and 
other extraordinary gifts, it is to be answered that it is incredi- 
ble that God should have mightily multiplied gifts to one who 
thus stands separate from sinners and exalted immeasurably in 
power and virtue above all other men, and who in consequence 
of this divine illumination and invigoration, falls into the great- 
est conceivable mistake respecting his own character and work. 
Vast gifts, spotless purity, heavenly illumination, sublime conse- 
cration to duty, overflowing benevolence and obedience unto 
death, united with an error so stupendous that all other human 
mistakes are dwarfed into insignificance, in comparison ;—it 
staggers us seriously to contemplate such a combination! The 
man who will hold to a hypothesis so discordant with all that 
seems to be fixed in ethics and religion, is prepared to become 
a universal doubter. If Jesus be mere man, why have we not 
had in the history of the world, in every generation, one or 
more Messiahs for the encouragement and instruction of men ? 
Why should not Messiahs go forth from age to age as well as 
other messengers of God, to correct, guide and enlighten the 
world ? 

Whatever may be said by the most sceptical of his person and 
work, no fact of history is more evident than that there has 
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been but one Jesus Christ. Though he is man, perfect beyond 
all his fellows, yet between him and all men there is a separa- 
tion which relates not to measure of development but which 
pertains to the essential elements of his life. His humanity is 
intense, for it is the unmarred root; but it is interpenetrated 
with an element which makes it essentially distinct from the 
universal humanity of the world. Tlence we say the doctrine 
of the incarnation harmonizes the diverse elements in the char- 
acter of Jesus, and gives the only solution which can cover all 
the facts of the case. It may be said that the union of the 
divine and human is perplexing to the understanding ; but it 
removes other perplexities which ought to trouble us much 
more because they are much nearer the sphere of our knowledge. 
It may be pronounced a mystery. Very true, but it is no 
gratuitous mystery, for it is the solvent of facts which, without 
it, seem not only inexplicable, but contradictory. 

While the incarnation involves a great change in the relations 
of the Word, his essential nature must remain unchanged. The 
change does not involve essential loss. The act of creation is 
no more comprehensible than the incarnation. For we cannot 
conceive of creation out of nothing. 

If it be objected that it is scarce credible that the conditions 
of existence that the divine Son should be so much changed as 
is involved in the incarnation, it may be said that the creation 
itself must have changed the existence of the divine Being, 
heeause he then became a ruler and supporter of the worlds he 
had made, things which could not be before the creation. If 
inability to comprehend it is sufficient reason for rejecting the 
incarnation, the creation may be rejected on the same ground. 
And if a man sets out in his investigations of the high themes 
of theology with the purpose of believing no more than he can 
understand, his creed will be a very short one. We reduce our 
belief to formulas ; we test the formulas by many inspired state- 
ments. Though we may not be able to understand or rather 
comprehend the formulated dogma, yet we may be sure that it 
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is correct. An algebraic formula may have factors of unknown 
values and irreducible, and yet the equation is known to be 
true as a mathematical statement. 

So in the higher truths of religion we have unknown values. 
Even of those statements which we think we comprehend, we 
have, perhaps, only an approximate value. Coming to a character 
so unique as that of Jesus of Nazareth, we do well to havea 
childlike faith in the acceptance of inspired statements, knowing 
that it is not possible to find out God unto perfection. Indeed 
a God understood were no God. 


3. His Redemptive Work. 


The spirit of his mission is comprehended in his words at the 
publican’s table, The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” His work is as great as the need of man. 
He makes it full and perfect to this end. Although there was 
so much in the lives of men to shock him, the perfection of his 
nature making him the more painfully conscious of the deform- 
ing work of sin, yet he is willing to undertake the work of 
salvation, however great its cost. ‘ Hereby perceive we the 
love of God, because he laid down his life forus.” The gifts of 
healing were preliminary to this greatest gift. They not only 
relieved the distressed, but they symbolized the greater spiritual 
gifts which he could impart. 

The lives of other men are cast in the world as a season of 
trial. The taint of sin is in them. They need redemption. 
They are looking for a savior,—Jesus comes. Emmanuel is his 
name. He is the fulfilment of ages of hope. Before his death 
and resurrection his disciples had projected his work on an 
earthly plane. It was, in their first apprehension, the work of 
a prophet or teacher sent from God. The crucifixion and 
entombment came, and that earthly kingdom which in fancy 
had risen into majestic proportion, and seemed perhaps more 
tangible than ever, a few days before, when Jesus made his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, fell into ruins. Their hopes, 
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like the body of their Master, were buried. Like its head the 
kingdom is resurrected. It is no longer of this world. The 
disciples no longer cast the work of their Master on an earthly 
plane. He is to them more than prophet, teacher and worker of 
miracles. He is the Conqueror of death, the Lord of life, and 
the Redeemer of men. They beheld him ascend to the seat of 
universal dominion. The promise of the coming of the Com- 
forter is fulfilled to them. They now understand his words to 
Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” Hence Paul says 
to the Corinthians, “ Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” The change 
which is wrought in the apostles, not by their meeting Jesus 
and accepting the testimony of Jolur that he is the Messias, not 
by hearing his unparalleled teachings and witnessing his mighty 
works, but by the apprehension of the end of the teachings and 
works, redemplion, is most significant in respect to the power of 
that clement in moving the hearts of men. His life is seen 
henceforth to be the hope of the world. 

Any philosopher, or teacher, or ruler, or sage, that has ever 
figured in any age, might have been spared, and the world 
perhaps would have scarce known the difference. Some other 
man might have accomplished the same work. If Luther had 
not stood forth as the leader in the great Reformation, some 
other man would have felt called perhaps to do very nearly the 
same work that he accomplished. Certainly the movement 
that he led would have taken place with substantially the same 
results. And thus it is with the life of any man. How differ- 
ent with Jesus Christ! Every man’s life must have a vital 
connection with him, or there is no true life. 

There are many great human schemes in which we are very 
much ipterested, which are perhaps of such a character that 
they cannot in the slightest degree affect our personal well-being. 
We may read, for example, a history of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, or of the battles of Julius Caesar, or the campaigns of 
the Duke of Wellington ; we get some instruction ; a lesson 
worthy to be treasured, a moral here and there of universal 
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application to human conduct may be plainly set in the historic 
page, but in the main those events have the slightest personal 
concern for us. We may read records of voyages of discovery, 
or the singular adventures of travellers in regions remote from 
civilization and little known. But Arctic or Antarctic expedi- 
tions, the narratives of a Kane or Wilkes, the disclosed secrets 
of Central America or Central Africa, the contributions to 
geographical knowledge made by a Stephens or a Livingstone, 
however much they may interest us for the time, are matters of 
very slight personal concern. The hours that we have spent 
over them might have been filled up with as much interest and 
instruction in some other way. 

So it is with any secular history, any annals, any scientific 
investigation, any contribution to human knowledge. Its im- 
portance is transitory, its results are limited, the interest it 
excites is fleeting; that which in human achievement is on the 
grandest scale does not sensibly affect more than the merest 
fraction of the great integer of humanity. 

But there is one thing in the history of the world that rises 
to the universal ; there is a record which the flight of time does 
not impair; there is a mission which has no partial and fleeting 
results; there are instructions which it is the direst of calamities 
not to have received; there is a life with which every human 
being must be put in living, sympathetic connection, or the 
blessed immortal life is lost; there is one thing in the history of 
earth that rises to the universal,—that is the work of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he might bring us unto God. 

We remember in the blast of December that the fleet of a 
band of exiles, in that gloomy season, first touched our New 
England shores. Their advent was the initial page of a great 
national history. But eighteen hundred years ago these shores 
of time were marked with the foot-prints of an exile from the 
brightness of the third heaven, who had come by we know not 
what passage of humiliation apd suffering into the wintry abodes 
of death in this sin-stricken world. He came not to change a 
physical wilderness, but to reclaim a moral wilderness; not to 
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lay foundations for an improved civil or ecclesiastical code, but 
to lay broad and sure foundations for the eternal redemption of 
a world; not to glean from the records of ages some precious 
grain of political wisdom with which to construct a new charter 
of liberty, but to bring life and immortality to a region which 
else were covered with darkness and full of despair. 

His work is not to erect a palladium of civil liberty, but to 
build a glorious spiritual temple ; not to establish a frame of 
government which gives the citizen fuller personal liberty—men 
may have the fullest possession of civil rights and yet be 
extremely wretched—but to establish a kingdom not of this 
world—an everlasting kingdom of truth and righteousness, 
which insures to its subjects eternal blessedness. 


ARTICLE .LY. 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION.* 


Tue day of Pentecost is the universally recognized birth-day 
of the Christian Church. The apostles had been previously 
ordained, a considerable number of his disciples had been called, 
and the Lord’s Supper had been instituted, but, as has been 
well said, “before the day of Pentecost the Church of Christ 
resembled the body of Adam after God had formed it of the 
dust of the ground, and before there was breathed into it the 
breath of life. It was only after the breath of God entered it 
that it became a ‘living soul.’ On the day of Pentecost the 
Spirit was breathed into the Church and it likewise became 
then a living soul. And from that moment its growth could 
regularly proceed by the assimilation and incorporation of other 
souls.” It then became endowed with life and the power of 


* Originally an Address delivered before the American Revival Association in Boston 
during anniversary week in May, 1868. 
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imparting life instrumentally. It was prepared to fulfil all the 
great and noble functions for which it was called into being. 

It is a most noteworthy fact that the Christian Church com- 
menced its grand career on earth in a revival of religion. With 
that great work of grace on Pentecost was inaugurated the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit, and the era of those special outpourings 
of divine influence by means of which this world is to be con- 
verted to God. On one day and under one sermon three thou- 
sand souls were awakened and turned to God. Nor did the 
work cease there, but it went on with such power that multi- 
tudes more were speedily brought to repentance, and the sacred 
record informs us, “ the Lord added daily to the church of 
such as should be saved.” And yet there are those who decry 
revivals, ridicule the idea of sudden conversion, and deprecate 
and even oppose all efforts to secure similar results to those 
witnessed under the labors of the apostles, in connection with 
special outpourings of the Spirit, as evil in tendency and calcu- 
lated to foster a false style of piety. They would rather see a 
backslidden church go on from one degree of frigidity and 
torpor to another until it sinks into spiritual death, while the 
ungodly are perishing around it, than to encourage any special 
efforts designed and adapted to promote a revival of religion. 

The reason of this opposition is to be found partly in the 
religious state of those who indulge it, and their unwillingness 
to be roused from their worldliness and spiritual slumber ; and 
partly from exaggerated views of some incidental evils connected 
with revivals at some times and in some places, and a misconcep- 
tion of their importance as a part of God’s plan for evangelizing 
the world and of their adaptation to that end. In consequence 
of this there has been a very considerable diminution of revivals 
in late years, or at least not an increase proportioned to the 
increase in the number of our churches, while the power and 
extent of those which have been enjoyed have been also 
lessened. There are churches which have not been blessed with 
arevival for a quarter of a century and more, while in others 
these works of grace have been checked almost at the outset 
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without developing their full results. There are ministers who 
not only have never labored to secure revivals, but who do not 
desire them, and, of course, they have never witnessed them in 
connection with their ministry. It may be profitable then to 
consider what are some of the chief objections that are urged 
against revivals of religion. 

I. It is objected, that a revival of religion is a scene of great 
excitement, and therefore unhealthful in its influence. But 
excitement, physical, mental and moral, is not only not unhealth- 
ful, but is both natural and often necessary and salutary. It is 
not wonderful that there should be periods of religious excite- 
ment with individuals and in society, nor that they shoulda be 
witnessed under the operations of the Spirit of God. Nor are 
they to be deprecated. On the contrary, is it not just what we 
should expect ? 

Men are so constituted that they must experience excitement 
when any subject of paramount importance is before the mind, 
or any great interest is at stake. Is it strange, then, that when 
the Holy Spirit comes into a community and opens the eyes of 
men to their true spiritual condition, clothes the truth with 
unwonted power, and in the most vivid manner gets life and 
death, heaven and hell, before men, and shows them their expo- 
sure to the wrath of God, and their children, friends and neigh- 
bors hanging by the brittle thread of life over the gulf of ever- 
lasting despair—is it, we repeat, any wonder that excitement 
should ensue, and especially if they have been blind and indif- 
ferent to these things before? And this is just what is done in 
a revival of religion. Such was the effect with the three thou- 
sand on Pentecost, with the jailer at Philippi, with the people of 
Samaria when Philip went down and preached Christ unto them, 
with Felix under the burning eloquence of Paul, and with Bel- 
shazzar when the apparition of the finger of a man’s hand 
arrested him in his debauch and wrote his doom over against 
him on the wall, and with the congregation of President 
Edwards when he delivered before them that thrilling discourse 
from the words, “ Their feet shall slide in due time.” 
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The fact is, there is enough in the great truths of religion, 
when duly apprehended, to produce just such effects, but the 
difficulty is that ordinarily they are not appreciated. President 
Edwards says: “ There are none of us but do suppose that the 
misery of hell is so dreadful and eternity so vast, that if a per- 
son should have a clear apprehension of them, it would be more 
than his feeble frame could bear. Spiritual concerns are so 
great and of such infinite concern that there is great absurdity 
in men’s being but moderately moved and affected by them ; 
and surely it is no argument that they are not moved by the 
Spirit of God because they are affected by these things in some 
measure in proportion to their importance. We find that the 
great outpourings of the Spirit in apostolic days caused much 
stir every where. The affair filled the world with noise, and 
gave occasion to some to say that the apostles had ‘ turned the 
world upside down,’ and that Paul was beside himself.” 

Nor is some degree of excitement more objectionable than it 
is wonderful. The mass of men require to be roused and 
excited in order to gain their attention to religion. God knows 
man’s nature and adapts Himself to it, as does every wise minis- 
ter and Christian. Multitudes in every revival are awakened by 
the interest manifested by others, and are drawn by sympathy 
within the influence of the truth and are converted. Ministers 
and Christians are so filled with the Spirit as to be impelled to 
preach and pray and labor with a zeal in some degree propor- 
tioned to the importance of the salvation of the soul. The con- 
tagion of their excitement extends to the impenitent and from 
one individual or family among them to another, until at length 
religion becomes for the time the all-absorbing subject of atten- 
tion; astate of things, surely, in the highest degree desirable 
and certain to result in the most salutary changes. Thousands 
have thus been. reached and saved amid the excitement of a 
revival, and often they have been those who before utterly 
neglected the ordinary means of grace, and who would, so far as 
we can judge, never have otherwise been saved. 
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Il. It is objected that revivals are liable to abuse and are 
sometimes accompanied by great irregularities. No doubt of it; 
and what else is there that is valuable of which the same is not 
true? There have been spurious revivals, as there have been false 
apostles and ministers, and unsound conversions in connection 
with the ordinary and divinely appointed means of grace, 
Every institution and ordinance of Christianity has been per- 
verted and abused. ‘The pulpit has been the stepping-stone of 
ambition, a profession of religion a cloak for vice, baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper have been debased to mere forms, and prayer 
itself has been used as the tool of hypocrisy and the ostentatious 
means of establishing a reputation for piety. But this is no 
argument against the legitimate use of all these things. The 
more valuable a thing is the more danger there is of its being 
counterfeited or abused. 

We used to be pointed to Central and Western New York for 
illustrations of the danger of the employment of extraordinary 
means and measures for carrying on revivals. It was called, by 
way of reproach, “the burnt district,’ and fearful stories were 
told of the disastrous effects of revival efforts there. But many 
of these stories were false or exaggerated. No one who is 
familiarly acquainted with that region now, and sees the strong 
churches that exist, and the degree to which evangelical 
religion prevails there, can doubt for a moment that with all the 
errors which actually existed and all the incidental evils and 
drawbacks connected with the wonderful religious awakenings 
there a few years ago, those revivals of religion were an 
unspeakable blessing. Without them, indeed, there is reason to 
believe that section of the great Empire State would have been 
now comparatively a moral desolation. As it is, the number of 
its churches and the activity, benevolence and intelligence of 
their members will compare favorably with those of any other 
portion of the Union, and the very places that were most distin- 
guished by these seasons stand out to-day in bold and favorable 
relief, and present in many respects a marked contrast with 
other newly-settled regions of our land. 
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« A thousand imprudences,” says President Edwards, “ will 
not prove a work not to be of the Spirit of God. God pours 
out his spirit to make men holy, not politic.” And he instances 
Peter, whom Paul withstood to the face for a grave error of 
judgment, and says, “If a great pillar in the church was guilty 
of such irregularity, is it any wonder if lesser instruments some- 
times fall into them? There never was a time, not even except- 
ing apostolic days, of great reformation and revival of zeal in 
the Church of God, but was attended with some irregularities.” 
We are not then to discard revivals of religion because they are 
sometimes perverted and abused or attended with incidental 
evils. 

Ill. It is objected that revivals are peculiarly liable to pro- 
duce self-deception in religion and false conversions. “ Under 
the high excitement of such scenes, and borne along on the tide 
of sympathy.” it is said, “‘ many take up with a false hope and 
are gathered into the church.” No doubt this is true to a cer- 
tain degree, but not as extensively as many suppose. But the 
grand question is, whether, after all, vastly more persons are 
not converted and saved with revivals than would be without 
them? And to that we answer unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive. 

We aver that the number of false conversions is not propor- 
tionately greater, if as great, in genuine revivals as in ordinary 
circumstances, while those brought into the church in such 
seasons are better members than those who join in periods of 
greater quietude. The very circumstances of their conversion 
in a revival educate them, and serve to train them to earnest 
prayer and activity, and direct personal effort for the salvation 
of others. They come into the church as real working Chris- 
tians and not as “honorary members.” They partake of the 
spirit and habits of the times of their conversion, as do those 
who are brought in when the church is comparatively lukewarm 
and inactive. It is an axiom, that sinners are generally con- 
verted to the prevailing standard of spirituality and the 
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type of piety prevailing in the church at the time of 
their conversion. If in a revival, they partake of its spirit 
and take on the characteristics that distinguish those engaged 
in it; and if in the ordinary state of a church, they adapt 
themselves to the feelings and habits of those they become 
associated with. 

The fact is, that false conversions occurring jin connection 
with revivals are more noticed than others. There are more of 
them in the aggregate because there are more additions to the 
church, but the proportion is not necessarily greater. For 
instance a church goes on for ten years with only now and then 
an addition by profession ; of course there will be few apostasies 
or cases demanding discipline among these members. Then if 
a revival occurs there will be fifty or a hundred added to the 
membership in a brief period, and if the same proportion of 
cases of discipline occur as before there ought to be more of 
them than in all the ten preceding years. The increased num- 
ber is noticed while the proportion is forgotten. Experience 
leads us to believe that the work of conversion is deeper and more 
thorough in revivals than at other times and we place more 
confidence in additions then made to the church than any 
others. 

IV. It is objected that revivals tend to the introduction of 
heresy and the propagation of error. But this is an assumption 
destitute of proof. We believe it is a fact substantiated by 
reference to the annals of the church that false doctrines and 
practices have crept into the churches mainly in seasons of 
declension rather than of revival, in periods of the greatest 
absence of the special outpourings of the Spirit. It was after 
the apostolic revivals that heresy invaded the primitive churches. 
It was after the revivals of the Lutheran Reformation that the 
continental churches became enervated with formality and error. 
It was in a time of great stupor and inactivity in religion that 


Unitarianism gained its foothold and developed itself in New 
England. 
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Errorists and heresiarchs do not like revivals. They always 
ridicule and oppose them. Why should they do so if they 
favor the propagation of error? It is the very last point of time 
that Satan and his coadjutors would choose in which to seek to 
introduce heresy into a church, when it is all alive with faith, 
and love, and zeal, and active efforts for the salvation of souls— 
a revival of religion. A live church is the only safe church. 
One that is stupid and in a spiritual decline is in the very case 
to receive error and to be distracted with heresy and divisions. 
Watchifulness and discipline are always at the lowest point when 
the church is farthest from a revived condition. We believe it 
to be a fact in history that no great fundamental heresy has 
been first broached and fastened on the churches in a period of 
revivals, but that it has always been in times of comparative 
coldness and declension. But 

V. The great standard objection to revivals is, that they 
foster a periodical and spasmodic form of religion. This has 
been true no doubt, in some cases, but it is not their necessary 
nor universal tendency. On the contrary, they often do and 
always should greatly and permanently elevate and improve the 
standard of piety and activity in religion of the churches that 
enjoy them. All the excitement and peculiar characteristics of 
the revival cannot, of course, be perpetuated. There must be 
a final settling down again into the more ordinary routine of 
church life and action, when the converts are to be more fully 
indoctrinated and their Christian character developed, and the 
saints perfected, and the seed sown, and ground prepared for 
another future harvest season. There will not be, as a matter 
of course, for a time, numerous conversions, for the mass of the 
subjects of converting grace will have been brought to a deci- 
sion. But all this does not constitute what it is often mistaken 
for, a reaction. On the contrary the graces of Christians may 
be in lively exercise. The new life-blood injected into a church 
by a revival, and the addition of a large number of fresh, vigor- 
ous, earnest Christians may be expected to add largely to its 
expausive energy. 
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It is not periodical and spasmodic farming when the agricul- 
turist increases the number of his laborers and puts forth 
unusual efforts when a rich harvest is to be gathered as the 
fruit of his previous diligent and patient tilling of the soil. It 
is not periodical and spasmodic military skill or science when’a 
wise general puts his army on forced marches and for the time 
gives up the routine of camp-life to strike an effective blow at 
the enemy when a: favorable opportunity offers and circum- 
stances afford a prospect of success. There are times and 
seasons with every church when there are special and extraordi- 
nary efforts demanded for the revival of God’s work, and fora 
united aggressive movement against the kingdom of darkness 
—when Providence calls emphatically upon Christians to be up 
and doing, and when there is every reason to expect success by 
the co-operation of the Spirit of God in measures adopted for 
the salvation of sinners. And then to hesitate under the plea 
of not wishing to favor a spasmodic religion is foolish and 
wicked in the extreme. 

God has always had set times to favor Zion, and those minis- 
ters and Christians who are most spiritual and useful all the time 
are those who love such revival seasons best and are most ready 
to labor in them and are most favored with them. It may, 
indeed, be set down as a general, if not invariable rule, that 
those ministers and churches who are most afraid of revivals, 
need them most. Those who declaim most against a spas- 
modic religion would be benefitted by a few spasms, shaking 
them out of their quiet lethargy. Where there are spasms 
there is life ; there is no danger of spasms in a corpse. A dead 
man is the very embodiment of quiet propriety and is never 
guilty of any extravagances or irregularities. Those churches 
that eschew revivals and pride themselves on their strict order 
and propriety avoid it is true excitements and extravagances 
and do little positive harm, but unfortunately they do also little 
positive good. They make no aggressions upon Satan’s king- 
dom. Active, aggressive and progressive churches are revival 
churches. 
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It is often said, it is better to be always in a revived state. 
True, if a church is in such a state. But suppose it is not; 
how is it to get into that state but by means of a revival ? 
Granted that it were better for a church to maintain a steady, 
spiritual life of a high type, and to be always active, and always 
having additions to its numbers. But suppose it is not in that 
state, how is it to reach it but by a revival? Such churches as 
are always in a state not to need a revival are as scarce as white 
blackberries. You might as well say, it is better for a man to 
be in such a moral and spiritual state as not to need conversion. 
If you could find one such case, now and then, it would be no 
good reason why all efforts should be suspended for the conver- 
sion of the world. Which is best, for a church to live on year 
after year in a cold, formal, worldly state, with few or no 
additions, and with a perishing community around it, or to be 
aroused by special measures for a revival—a spasm if you will 
—occasionally, and thus be saved from utter spiritual death ? 

VI. And lastly, it is objected, that on the whole, and in the 
long run, religion is not really advanced or the number of Chris- 
tians augmented by revivals beyond what they otherwise would 
be. This is a great mistake. Revivals have marked every 
notable era of the advancement of Christ’s cause. The Gospel 
as we have seen was first introduced and Christian churches 
first established amid most remarkable and thrilling revivals, 
beginning at Pentecost and occurring wherever the Apostles 
went. The scenes and circumstances connected with the 
planting of Christianity in the great centres of influence 
originally, resemble in their essential characteristics the revi- 
vals of subsequent periods, and of our own age. The Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century was carried on by a series of 
revivals in Germany, Switzerland and Scotland. The “ Great 
Awakening” in New England in the last century brought the 
churches up from a state of deep declension and formalism. To 
those times of refreshing succeeded a period of the absence of 
revivals, when the churches diminished in numbers and towards 
the close of the century infidelity had gained great foothold. 
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Then God again began a course of revivals which has continued 
ever since and extended to our missionary stations, especially 
distinguishing the Sandwich Islands. 

A learned and careful writer says that “ those who had the 
best means of judging estimated the number of true converts, 
as proved by their subsequent lives, in the ‘ Great Awakening’ 
in the time of Edwards, at thirty thousand in New England, 
when the whole population was only about 500,000, besides 
those which occurred in the Middle States. It was like adding 
eighty thousand to the churches of Massachusetts in the next 
three years, and to those of the whole Union, one million eight 
hundred thousand ?” 

We have seen it stated on good authority that three-fourths 
of our foreign missionaries—and it is perhaps not too much to 
say the same of the active ministers and private members of our 
churches—are converts renewed in revivals. The writer of this 
has taken some pains to gather statistics with reference to the 
increase of churches from revivals and the result has showed 
that a very large proportion of all the additions on profession 
have been the fruits of such outpourings of the Spirit. The 
following may serve as fair specimens of the whole. 

In one of the largest churches in Iowa in a period of twenty- 
one years eight out of ten who united on profession of their faith 
were converts in revivals. In a large church, in one of the 
largest towns in Vermont from 1819 to 1826 there was no 
revival and there were twelve added by profession; in 1827 a 
revival occurred and twenty-five were added; or in one year, 
more than twice as many as in the seven preceding years! In 
sixteen subsequent years forty-two joined on profession when 
there were no revivals, and 244, as eight to one, as the fruits of. 
revivals. ° From the statistics of five other prosperous churches, 
in St. Louis, Mo., Springfield and Galena, IlL., Denmark, Iowa, 
and Platteville, Wis., as furnished by the pastors, it appears that 
693 members were added by revivals, and 145 under the ordi- 
nary means of grace. The Congregational Church in Homer, 
N. Y., has been blessed with seventeen revivals during this cen- 
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tury, and about 1,500 out of 2,000 who have joined it on pro- 
fession have been gathered into it in those seasons of refreshing.* 

In conclusion, the question arises, Why are not revivals of 
religion more generally and frequently witnessed in our 
churches? And to this our answer is threefold. 

1. Many ministers and private Christians cherish prejudices 
against them, at least, unless they come in connection with the 
ordinary means of grace exclusively, and without any special 
efforts to promote them. Rigid rules are laid down for the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and he is not welcomed unless he 
co-operates with their plans. The Holy Spirit is not honored as 
he should be and allowed to work in his own way and through 
diversities of gifts and varied instrumentalities. 


* The following statements are from a tract recently published which lies before us, 
and the facts and statistics are stated to have been gathered from the ‘* Congregational 
Quarterly.” 

There are about one thousand four hundred and twenty Orthodox Congregational 
Churches in New England. The number of conversions, or additions by profession 
over losses by death and excommunication, reported by them for the year, — 

1869 was 383, or about one-fourth of one to each church. 

1861 was 117, or about one-twelfth of one to each church. 

1862 a loss of 284 over all additions. 

1853 a gain of 318, or less than one-fourth of one to each church. 
1864 a gain of 1,412, or nearly one to each church. 

1865 a gain of 2,416, or nearly two to each church. 

1866 about 1,257, or nearly one to each church. 

Nearly one-half of these churches have reported, in each of these seven years, not 
a single conversion, or addition by profession. 

About two hundred other churches have reported, in each of these seven years, only 
one addition each. A majority of the remaining churches have reported little over 
two additions each. Nearly all the larger gains have been made by those churches 
that have enjoye’l revivals of religion. 

The average number of churches in the United States and Canada has been about 
two thousand eight hundred. Their gain over losses fur the year,— 

1860 was less than one-half of one to each church. 

1851 was less than two-thirds of one to each church. 

1862 was less than one and one-twenty-seventh to each church. 
1863 was less than one and one-half to each church. 

1854 was less than one and one-third to each church. 

1865 about two and one-tenth to each church. 

1866 about the same as last year. 

A list of 21 churches is also given, mostly in New England, in which revivals have 
been enjoyed within four or five years past from which they have received about 3,000 
additions, or an average of about 150 each. 
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2. Many pastors lack fitness for promoting and carrying on 
revivals,—some from want of a proper spirit, some from inex- 
perience, some from weakness of faith, some from want of 
moral courage, and some from failing to discern the signs of 
the presence of the Spirit and want of decisive and energetic 
co-operative action at the right moment. 

3. In too many cases both ministers and churches have no 
proper sense of the value and importance of such seasons, and 
do not therefore labor and pray for and expect them. Revivals 
do not come unsought. They do not happen irrespective of 
human agency. They come in connection with somebody’s 
efforts, and in answer to somebody’s prayers. 

Said Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher once, towards the close of his 
active ministry,—and whose testimony on this subject is more 
authoritative 7—*I never had a revival come unexpectedly, 
When circumstances seemed favorable I made up my mind to 
attempt to secure one. I never had one unless I sought it, and 
I never sought in vain.” 

What a reproof to ministers and churches that are content to 
live on year after year without a single revival. They are too 
fastidious to use measures or men whom God employs, and 
they are left without the blessing that comes on others who are 
willing to work in any way that secures the desired result of 
the salvation of souls. We long ago resolved to avail ourselves 
of any and every means which God indicated as acceptable to 
him, and with which he was wont to co-operate, to secure the 
benefits of revivals, laboring ourselves as we had ability, or call- 
ing in neighboring pastors to aid when necessary and practica- 
ble, and not hesitating, if circumstances favored, to introduce 
judicious evangelists to help us in our work, and we have had 
no occasion to regret this course, but have had much reason to 
rejoice in the results. 

Revivals are the glory of our land, and they are destined to 
he largely employed among the means of the world’s evangel- 
ization. Indeed, we can hardly see how the end is to be other- 
wise accomplished. What a revival has done and can do for 4 
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local community a general and wide-spread one could do for a 
state or nation ; and a general outpouring of the Spirit could 
do for the world. Single, scattered conversions, here and there 
one taken out of a congregation and brought to Christ, will 
never accomplish the world’s salvation. What our missionary 
stations need are just such glorious displays of God’s power in 
revivals as consummated the evangelization of the Sandwich 
Islands, and caused the formation there in a short time of the 
largest churches on the globe. 

Wheu churches and ministers and missionaries are once gen- 
erally planted, and laborers are ready for the great harvest, 
then let there be a simultaneous and general awakening of 
Christians to prayer and effort, with the accompanying outpour- 
ing of the Spirit, and there will be witnessed such a general 
turning to the Lord all over the word as will cause the inquiry 
of the prophet to burst from many lips, “ Who are these that 
fly as clouds, and as doves to their windows?” Meantime let 
us individually labor in our respective local fields to prepare 
for, and in some measure to anticipate that glorious event. 


ARTICLE Y. 
LUKE’S GOSPEL. 
J. dts Author. 


Were we to credit all that has been written concerning Luke 
the Evangelist we should need to adopt the motto, “Credo quid 
impossibile est.’ For some have affirmed that he was “a 
painter,” others that he was “a Geutile slave,’ “ proselyted to 
Judaism,” and “afterward converted, to Christianity.” Some 
have maintained that “ Lucius of Cyrene,’ ‘“ Luke the beloved 
physician,” and “ Luke the Evangelist ” were three distinct per- 
sons. Others have said that the writer of this Gospel was “ one 
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of the seventy disciples ;” and others that he “ knew nothing 
of Christianity until after Christ’s resurrection.” 

It is very plain that much of the above is fabulous and con- 
jectural. But, after much thought and study, we are con- 
vinced that the person named in Colossians iv. 14, who is called 


’ 


* Luke, the beloved physician,” is its writer, and 

1. Because this is the uniform testimony of the Fathers, 
Irenwus testifies: “ Luke, the companion of Paul, put down in 
a book the Gospel preached by him.” Tertullian says: “ Luke 
was not an apostle, but apostolic. Ile was the follower of Paul, 
the last of the apostles.” Eusebius, the earliest regular histo- 
rian of the Church, whose works have come down to us, thus 
testified : “ Luke, the companion of Paul, has left us two 
books, divinely inspired. One of them is the Gospel, and the 
other the Acts of the Apostles.” Jerome likewise wrote : 
** Luke, a disciple of the apostle Paul, and a constant compan- 
ion of his travels, wrote a Gospel, and another excellent vol- 
ume, entitled the Acts of the Apostles.” Augustine, Theophy- 
lact, and Chrysostom repeated very nearly the same; and the 
facts seem to be admitted by all ancient Christians. 

And yet there is some difficulty in proving that “ Luke the 
beloved physician ” was the same person who was “a compan- 
ion of Paul.” For Calvin, Basnage, Herrmann, and others 
have strenuously maintained the contrary. But we are not 
convinced that they were right. For Paul, in his Epistle to 
Philemon, introduces Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas and Lucas, 
as his fellow laborers ; and in his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
iv. 11, he says: “ Only Luke is with me.”  Demas hath for- 
saken me.” Is it not most probable that the Luke here men- 
tioned in connection with Demas, and also in several other 
places, is the same as is connected with him in Colossians iv. 14% 
“ Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas salute you?” And 
is not this mention of him a proof of his intimacy with this 
apostle ? Nay, more; is not this connection of his name with 
that of Demas, a fellow laborer of Paul, proof that ‘his Luke, 


the beloved physician, was his fellow laborer? But, if “ Luke, 
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the beloved physician,’ was a companion of Paul, he must have 
been the same as the writer of this Gospel, as would appear 
from testimonies already alleged. For who will maintain that 
Paul had two companions by the name of Luke? Besides, 
Eusebius said: “ Luke was by profession a physician of Anti- 
och.” Athanasius calls him “ the blessed apostle and physi- 
cian, Luke.” And said Gregory Nyssen: “ Luke was as much 
a physician for the soul as for the body !” 

2. Luke was by birth a Jew. For he was a constant com- 
panion of Paul in various places, especially at Jerusalem ; and 
we cannot believe that it would have been so had he been an 
uncircumcised Gentile. Had he been a Gentile, what ground 
could there have been for supposing that he was of the seventy 
disciples? And though there is no certain evidence that he 
was of the seventy, yet there is reason to believe that he was 
an early convert of Christ ; and that he was one of the two dis- 
ciples to whom Christ appeared on the way to Emmaus. For 
Luke mentions that the name of one of them was Cleopas. 
Why did he not mention the other? As he is the only Evan- 
gelist that mentions this appearance of Christ, and as he men- 
tions the name of one but omits that of the other, there is strong 
probability that Luke was the one whose name was omitted. 
And accordingly Theophylact, Nicephorus Callistus, Basnage, 
and others, have affirmed that Luke was that disciple not 
named. 

Observe, also, that in Rom. xvi. 21, Paul writes: “ Timothy, 
and Lucius, and Jason, my kinsmen salute you.” Origen said 
upon this passage: “ It is supposed that Lucius here mentioned 
is the Evangelist Luke.” And we know. that Lucas, Lucius 
and Lucanus: are the same name written differently ; and that 
the Evangelist is intended in Rom. xvi. 21, would appear alto- 
gether probable,-from the fact that he was with the apostle at 
the time of his writing the Epistle to the Romans. And, if this 
be so, Luke was a relative of Paul; and of course a descendant 
of the tribe of Benjamin. And Grotius, observing upon this 
Lucius, and supposing him to be the same as Lucius of Cyrene, 
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(Acts xiii. 1,) calls him a relative of Paul. Herrmann, Basnage 
and others have adopted the same opinion. And Dr. Lardner, 
whose opinion is worth more than all the rest, says: “ There is 
good reason to think that Luke was in the apostle’s company 
when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans. And if Lucius be 
not he, there is no mention of him, which is incredible.” And, 
therefore, there is every reason to believe that Lucius, Paul’s 
kinsman, and Lucius of Cyrene were the same. And, if so, we 
know his history to some extent; that he was serviceable in 
preaching the Gospel to both Jews and Gentiles, as appears from 
Acts xi. 19-21, and xiii. 1-4. 

He was a companion of Paul when he first went into Mace- 
donia, as appears from Acts xvi. 10. “ And when Paul had 
seen the vision, immediately we endeavored to go into Mace- 
donia ; assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to 
preach the Gospel to them.” He accompanied Paul through 
Troas, Samothracia, Neapolis and Philippi; for he constantly 
speaks in the first person plural when relating the acts of Paul 
in Macedonia. We know that he went with Paul from Greece, 
through Macedonia and Asia, to Jerusalem, and thence to Rome; 
where he resided with the apostle during his imprisonment of 
two years. Jerome says that “ Luke was a constant companion 
of Paul.” 

Luke lived to a very advanced age; did and suffered much 
for the cause of Christ; and yet died a natural death in Achaia, 
as is rendered probable by ecclesiastical history. Though Greg- 
ory Nazianzen speaks of him as a martyr, he probably means a 
great sufferer for the Gospel! Jerome says that Luke is said 
to have lived a single life to the age of 84 years, and that he died 
A.D. 70. Others attested that he died at Patra in Achaia. 
But 

3. There is evidence to our purpose in the time at which 
Luke’s Gospel was written. It is generally allowed that the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles are but parts of 
the same work, and published about the same time. And, as 
he mentions the circumstances of Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, 
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which was A. D. 62 or 63, his works could not have been pub- 
lished till after that date. So we fix a period beyond which 
they must have been written, viz.: A. D. 62 or 63, 

Again we find internal evidence in Luke’s Gospel that it was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem. For all the proph- 
ecies of Christ concerning that event are recorded without any 
intimation that they had been fulfilled, and, therefore, it must 
have been written before the year of our Lord 70. Thus we 
have fixed two dates, between which it must have been written, 
viz.: between 62 and 70. 

But further: Luke takes leave of the apostle Paul very 
abruptly in the Acts of the Apostles. He neither mentions his 
liberation nor his martyrdom ; which would not probably have 
been the case had he written after the death of Paul, which 
took place in the eleventh year of Nero, or Anno Domini 65. He 
must then have written between 62 and 65. Accordingly, Mill, 
Basnage, Jones and Lardner fix the date of Luke’s Gospel at 
about A. D. 64. 

4, The object of Luke in writing his Gospel is also important 
testimony. This seems to be determined by his own introduc- 
tion, (Luke i. 1-4.) His object was to give Theophilus an 
authentic history of Christ and his religion; even as “ they 
delivered them who were from the beginning eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word.” And thus he more than intimated that 
some had failed of accomplishing what they had undertaken in 
this respect. For what need of another history had they ac- 
complished their object? Or how could he expect that The- 
ophilus would become more certain of the truth of Christianity 
by his writing? Surely he meant to give a more authentic 
history of Christ than had before been published ! 

But the word eaezewyzur, “taken in hand,’ “ attempted,” 
does not necessarily imply that the writers to whom he referred 
had misrepresented the history of Christ, but that they were 
defective. And as he mentions that “he had perfect under- 
standing from the very first from those who were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word,” he surely implied that the knowl- 
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edge of the many who had written was insufficient for the pur- 
pose. Thus those histories were not of such a character as to 
convince men of the certainty of those things in which they 
had been instructed. And, therefore, it was the object of Luke 
to give an authentic history of Christ. 

But who were the 6 e420 who had before written? He could 
not have referred to Matthew and Mark; for they are not 
many. Besides it is very clear that Mark did not write till 
after Luke had written, as is well attested by history. None 
of our present Gospels, then, were in existence, unless it be 
Matthew’s, when Luke undertook to write. 

Besides, that Matthew was not one of the many referred to by 
Luke is apparent. For none of the ancient writers supposed 
that Matthew, Mark or Luke had seen each other’s Gospel when 
they individually wrote. They supposed them to be independ- 
ent witnesses. Eusebius, Epiphanius and Jerome all suppose 
that all three of these Evangelists wrote each without the 
knowledge of the rest. Nor was a contrary opinion broached 
till the fifth century. 

And the very structure of these Gospels shows that they did 
not borrow from each other. There are little minute circum- 
stances running through each which prove them to be inde- 
pendent histories. There are such varieties and differences as 
preclude the idea of any concert in the narrations. It is thus 
plain that Matthew was not one of the many to whom Luke re- 
ferred, and that those referred to are lost. Epiphanius says 
that Luke referred to Merinthus, Cerinthus, or ‘ others which 
were heretical.” Origen and Jerome say that Basilides, Appel- 
les, Thomas and Malthus wrote histories of Christ ; and also 
that there were others, such as “ the Gospel of the Egyptians” 
and * the Gospel of the Twelve” that were not received as canon- 
ical. But that Luke did not refer to any of these is certain 
from these facts, viz.: that the Gospels of Basilides and ‘Thomas 
were not written till after Luke’s death; as was true also of the 
Gospel of the Egyptians and the others referred to above. 

Says Dr. Lardner :— 
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“This seems to be a very just and reasonable account, viz.: About the 
year 58 there were composed some narratives or short histories of Jesus 
Christ. And these narratives consisted of things most surely believed. Of 
course he could not have referred to heretical gospels. It is, therefore, 
manifest that some of the first Christians wrote histories of Christ before 
Luke, that were the traditions of those who preached the Gospel ; that these 
histories are inaccurate and defective, not following a chronological order, 
nor well attested, though they were written with good intentions. They 
were not qualified for the work, as Luke modestly intimates, not having had 


a perfect understanding of all things from the very first.” 
And says Doddridge :— 


“ Luke refers here to some histories of the life of Christ which are now 
lost. He seems to allow that these histories were honestly written, according 
to the information they had received.” 


There has been some question who Theophilus was. Many 
have understood by it any lover of God, for such is the mean- 
ing of Theophilus. Epiphanius expressed himself as doubtful 
whether it was a real personage or a lover of God in general. 
But Augustine, Chrysostom and Theophylact understand a real 
person of senatorial rank. Others have thought it to be the 
prefect or governor of a province. Cave supposed him to be a 
nobleman of Antioch. But it is of no consequence to the valid- 
ity of this Gospel whether Theophilus stands for a real person 
or not; and we will now consider, 


II. The Genuineness, Authenticity and Inspiration of this Gospel. 

A genuine book is one that was written by the person whose 
name it bears. An authentic book is one that relates matters 
of fact An inspired book is one that was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit, or written under his special superintendence. 

That this Gospel is a genuine book is proved by all those tes- 
timonies that I have given, that Luke, the companion of Paul, 
was the writer. Its authenticity also is beyond question, since 
it was communicated by those that had perfect knowledge of 
all things from the very first ; and therefore it contains matters 
of fact. 
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That it has come down to us uncorrupted is attested by the 
best ancient manuscripts and versions ; and by all the critics 
that are worthy of note. 

We are aware, indeed, of some attempts made in the notes 
of “ The Improved Version of the New Testament,” to make 
doubtful the first two chapters of this Gospel. “ But there is 
not a more shameful violation of all the rules of criticism that 
can be named than is made by those who are advocates for such 
mutilation.” They proceed to reject these two chapters directly 
in the face of all the manuscripts and versions now extant. 
And the only semblance of authority there is for this conduct 
is, that the Gospel of the Marcionites wanted these chapters, as 
declared by Epiphanius and Jerome ! 

But did those Fathers approve of the Gospel used by the 
Marcionites? So far from it, they declare it “ corruptum et 
mutilem esse.” Thus it is upon the authority of that Gospel, 
which was pronounced corrupt and mutilated ; and in defiance 
of all the crities—even Griesbach among the rest—this portion 
of the sacred text is rejected ! 

I cannot here refrain from transcribing a remark from Dr. 
Lawrence upon the “ Improved version” of the New Testament 
as published by Belsham :— 


“ Upon the whole, taking a retrospective view of those arguments which 
have been used to reject as spurious the first part of Matthew, on the author- 
ity of the Ebionites; and the first two chapters of Luke upon the authority 
of the Marcionites; let these men act worthy of their own candor ; and let 
them put the concurrent testimony of all antiquity, supported by the colla- 
tion of manuscripts, Fathers and versions into one scale, and throwing the 
spurious Gospel of Ebion and the more spurious Gospel of Marcion into the 
other, behold them ignominiously kick the beam!” 


That this Gospel is inspired is as well attested as any such 
fact can be. Christ promised to give the Holy Spirit to the 


apostles, to bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever 
he had said unto them. Of course they were qualified to tell 
the vicissitudes of his life, and the doctrines which he taught 
them. And Luke, if he was not an eye-witness from the 
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beginning, had his information from those who were able to give 
him a perfect understanding of all those things which Jesus 
began both to do and teach! His Gospel is therefore inspired, 
if he wrote the things that were related by the apostles, to 
whom Christ gave the promise. And he affirms that he writes 
“even a8 those delivered them who were from the beginning 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” 


ILI. We will now compare Luke as a Writer with the other Evangelists. 


In some things he is more particular than the rest. He 
evidently designed to follow the chronological order of events. 
He writes the Greek language more correctly than the others. 
His language is not less nervous, though less simple than is 
that of other Evangelists. 

There are many facts and teachings of Christ’s life which we 
should not have known had not Luke written his Gospel, and 
some of these seem essential to a full understanding of Chris- 
tianity. And from a study of these we may learn our great 
indebtedness to Luke. They are the extraordinary events con- 
nected with the birth of John the Baptist; the Roman census 
that was made in Judea, which brought Joseph and Mary from 
Nazareth to Bethlehem; the mean and lowly circumstances of 
Christ’s birth, and his being laid in a manger, of which notifi- 
cation was given to the shepherds by the heavenly choir; the 
purification of Mary in the Temple ; the circumcision of Christ; 
the prophecies of Anna and Simeon, and the remarkable events 
connected with Christ’s going up to Jerusalem, and his conver- 
sations with the Doctors in the temple at the age of twelve 
years ; the names of the emperor and princes in whose time 
John began his ministry; the age of our Saviour when he 
entered on his public ministry ; and his genealogy in the line 
of Mary as traced back to David! 

Luke also records several miracles that are omitted by all the 
rest, viz.: the miraculous draught of fishes in the fifth chapter ; 
the cures of Mary Magdalene, Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s 
steward, and Susannah ; giving speech to a deaf mute ; healing 
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the woman that had had an infirmity for eighteen years ; the 
cure of one on the Sabbath that had the dropsy in the house of 
a Pharisee; ten lepers cleansed at once ; the healing of Mal- 
chus’s ear, and the raising of the widow’s son at Nain! And 
how deeply interesting and affecting are all these narratives! 
How could we do without them ? 

Besides we should not have understood the mission of Christ’ s 
seventy disciples, nor the object proposed by it, had not Luke 
recorded it. He alone, also, gave the beautiful and instructive 
parables of the good Samaritan; the unjust judge; the lost 
piece of silver; the Prodigal Son; the unjust steward ; and that 
of the Pharisee and Publican who went up into the Temple to 
pray. How defective would the Gospel seem to be without 
these thrilling portions of it! 

But still further: we are indebted to Luke for the incidents 
that occurred when our Lord dined in the house of a Pharisee, 
where came the woman that was a sinner, washing his feet with 
tears, and wiping them with the hairs of her head ; also Christ’s 
entertainment at the house of Martha and Mary in Bethany ; 
the affecting history of Zaccheus ; the agony of Christ in Geth- 
semane ; the thrilling narrative of the penitent thief upon the 
cross; and the whole of those incidents that occurred on the 
way to Emmaus, and Christ’s conversation with the two so slow 
of heart to believe! From the particularity of that narrative 
we can hardly fail to believe that Luke was one of those two 
disciples ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

Part XII. of this scholarly and comprehensive work has come to 
hand, bringing down its discussions to the letter J, and through 
the elaborate article on Jerusalem; about which, as with all the 
other subjects treated, are gathered the results of the studies of 
past ages, together with the theological researches of the present 
day. Even the mysteries about Melchizedek seem to be explained ; 
the magnificent ruins of his palace being located, and his name 
traced to Adoni-zedek, the king of Jerusalem in the time of Joshua, 
We have nowhere seen so interesting and valuable a condensation 
of the facts concerning the latter times of the wonderful city, and 
the present claims to its locality. The original work, by Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith, in -three massive volumes, is, in this American edi- 
tion, supplemented by articles fresh from the hands of many of our 
best American scholars, leaving the work of nearly seventy Eng- 
lish critics substantially unaltered. Its value to clergymen and all 
students of the Bible is beyond price. It is edited and revised by 
Prof. IL. B. Hackett, D. D., assisted by Ezra Abbott, A. M., A. A.S., 
assistant librarian of Harvard University, and superbly published 
by Messrs. Hurd & Houghton, 459 Broome St., New York. For 
sale by Hl. V. Butler, general agent, at Gould & Lincoln’s, Boston. 
Price of monthly number, 75 cents. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews ; with Explanatory Notes ; to which 
are added a condensed view of the Priesthood of Christ, and a 
Translation of the Epistle. By Henry J. Ripiey, late Professor 
in Newton Theological Institution, and author of “ Notes on the 
Gospels,” “ Acts of the Apostles,” “ Epistle to the Romans,” &e., 
&c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. pp. 213. 1868. 

Prof. Ripley seems peculiarly adapted to the preparation of 
works of this kind; so clear, simple and comprehensive are his 
plans, and so plain and straightforward his style. His brief intro- 
duction, consisting of seventeen pages, is an admirable presenta- 
tion of the condition of the Hebrew Christians, the consequent 
purpose of the Epistle, and its analysis, thus rapidly and convine- 
ingly clearing away many difliculties and preparing the way for 
much briefer and more valuable notes. These notes are much in 
the style of Barnes’, and the translation at the close is free, and 
serves by a word or two often to show the author’s views of the 
meaning better than a page of notes would. The volume will 
prove valuable and satisfactory to scholars, and is well adapted to 
the common reader. 
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Congregationalism ; What it is; Whence it is; How it works; 
Why it is better than any other form of Church government, 
and its consequent demands. By Henry M. Dexter. Boston: 
Nichols & Noyes. pp. 394. 1868. 

This is a new edition, made much more valuable by considerable 
changes in the plates, and by the addition of an Appendix, con- 
taining various facts, discussions and documents, relating to female 
suffrage in Congregational Churches; a form of Articles of Faith 
and Covenant in one; Congregationalism at the South ; Congrega- 
tionalism the Mother of Foreign Missions ; Dangerous Tendencies 
in the Congregationalism of the Day ; Recent Irregularities ; Good 
Results of the National Council of 1865, &. These are all very 
able and valuable additions, and entirely unexceptionable. 


Frederika Bremer ; Life, Letters and Posthumous Works; Edited 
by her sister, Coartorre Bremer. Translated from: the Swed- 
ish, by Fredr. Milow and Emily Nonnen. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. Boston: for sale by Little & Brown. pp. 439. 1868. 
It was a single and a singular life which this gifted authoress 

lived, all of it, from August 1801 to December 1865. Of German 

descent, born in Finland, residing mostly among the fashionable 
aristocrats in and near the Swedish capital, governed with cold 
severity, and making her way upward through every repression, it 
is not so wonderful that Frederika, with her impassioned and irre- 
pressible nature, had a turbulant youth and a sorrowful and even 
melancholy maturity,—not so strange that she was masculine, 
awkward and clamorous for “woman’s rights.” Indeed this bio- 
graphical volume seems to have been prepared partly as an apology 
for the manifest “incongruities” of her charming writings. Says 
Charlotte, “I remember still how frequently, when we heard the 
voices of our parents on their return home, we hastened to hide 
ourselves in our governess’s room, or in that of our Finland nurse, 
old Lena;” and “ Poor little Frederika could never walk, stand, 
sit or curtesy to the satisfaction of my mother, and had many bitter 
and wretched moments in consequence.” Let it not be thought 

that severity was peculiar to Puritanism; it was the growth of a 

severe and struggling era, and could be, as in this case, much more 

harsh and disastrous among Catholics. The followers of Calvin 

did not starve their children, and drive them to the borders of 

suicide in their desperation, as Frederika was often driven. The 

biographical part of this volume is very interesting, the sketches 
are gossipy, and the letters are remarkable for little but affectionate 
repetition. Some of the poems, specially some portions of some of 
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them, are very sweet and fresh. On the whole we have enjoyed 
unusually the perusal of this new contribution to our lighter 
literature. 


Life of Oliver Cromwell. By Cuas. Avams, D. D. 


Sabbath Chimes ; or Meditations in Verse for the Sundays of a 
Year. By W. Mortey Punsuon, M. A. 


The Word of God Opened. By Rev. Braprorp K. Pemce. 
The Bible Doctrine of Immortality. By Wimam Marrison, D. D. 


The Prodigal Son. Four Discourses. By the Rev. W. Moriry 

Punsnon, M. A. 

These five volumes are published in superior style, with excel- 
lent taste, by Carlton & Porter, New York, and sold by J. P. 
Magee, Boston. They are very rich in value and attractiveness. 
The Life of Oliver Cromivell is a peculiarly important book for our 
youth to read in these times, when our nation is going through a 
crisis similar to that of the English people in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; struggling for great moral principles against 
oppressive caste influences and powerful and unscrupulous usurpers. 
There is so much of Cromwell’s religious experience and _ principles 
wrought into it that we do not hesitate to recommend it to all our 
Sabbath schools and families. It is a masterly defence of a great 
and good man, from the misrepresentations and calumnies of aris- 
tocratic and High Church English historians and writers. We 
heartily endorse the first sentence of the preface :— 

“This book attempts a true and unprejudiced picture of a great 
and good man,—a man who, with some faults, was distinguished by 
eminent virtues,—who was great in arms and in statesmanship, and 
in his views of religious and civil liberty stood a century in advance 
of his times; and who, from early manhood to his death, feared and 
served his God with an earnestness of purpose, and a depth and 
constancy of devotion rarely surpassed.” 


The Sabbath Chimes is elegantly bound, has red bordered pages, 
and is fervently evangelical in sentiment. The poetry is fair, and 
to those who are specially fond of verse, this will prove a delight- 
ful book for certain hours of the Sabbath. 

The Word of God Opened is written by a genial, earnest and 
well-known Sunday school man. Such subjects as The Bible, In- 
spiration, Parables, &c., are well treated. 

‘The other two books are in paper covers, and well worthy the 
careful perusal of all persons. 
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The Eneid of Virgil, with Explanatory Notes. By Tnroaas 
Cuase, A. M., Professor in Harvard College. Philadelphia: 
“ldridge & Brothers. Boston: for sale by Woodman & Ham- 
mett, 37 Brattle Street. 

This is one of the beautiful Chase and Stewart’s Classical Series, 
which every school should know about, and which it is a comfort 
to retain in every scholar’s library. 


Nearing Home ; or Comforts and Counsels for the Aged. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 821 Chestnut 
Street. pp. 464. 1868. 

This is a delightful religious book for the aged, printed in large 
type, and composed of selections, in prose and verse, from a great 
number of the best authors, on such subjects as, Would you be 
Young again; The Review of Life; The Old Folks; Nightfall, 
&e., &e. 


Johnny Weston ; or Christmas Eve at the White Tlouse. By Mrs. 
Emma Marsnat, author of Lessons of Love, &e., &e. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Skelly & Co., 21 South Seventh Street. pp. 216. 
1868. 

A capital story for young persons; good and wholesome lessons 
wrought into charming reading. 


Edits Ministry. By Harrrer B. McKeever, author of “ Sun- 
shine,” “ Woodcliff” &c. Philadelphia: J. P. Skelly & Co. 
pp. 404. 1868. 

So great has been the demand for this finely written story that 
the publishers have issued a new revised edition. In a winning 
way the author has set forth to the life the superior value and 
charm of religious principles in meeting the trials and accomplish- 
ing the best aims of life; and particularly in the case of single 
women. The way is made plain and attractive by which they may 
gather around them circles of loving hearts, and realize the most 
useful and happy lives. We have been specially pleased with the 
chapter on The Strong-Minded Women. It is gratifying to find 
our ablest and best women appreciating the wondrous power which 
it is their great mission to exert at the fireside,—a mission which 
angels would delight in, It is in the blessed sanctuary of home, as 
the Bible teaches, that her great influence is to be exerted,—an 
influence that must leave the world if she does not exert it,—an 
influence “as a mother, wife, sister, friend, teacher, or a sympa- 
thizer with human griefs.” 
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Revivats. Some of our readers may think that Dr. Holbrook’s 
article in this number gives unsafe prominence to Evangelists, and 
to special efforts and measures. But the subject is so important 
and so timely at this crisis of our country, and at this season of 
the year, that we are ready to give the fullest liberty to an earnest 
and practical representative of the Revival Association. There is 
danger that the pastor and Christians of any congregation become 
so accustomed to the presence of certain unrenewed persons as to 
lose much of natural anxiety in their behalf. On going into dif- 
ferent societies and becoming a little acquainted, we have often 
wondered and been distressed at the apparent indifference of good 
men and women over the eternal prospects of many of their un- 
saved relatives and friends, young and old. It is of the first im- 
portance that this indifference be broken, and special means, and 
new elements, and preachers and exhorters may often be of great 
advantage. But care and judgment must be constantly and vigi- 
lently exercised; for it is doubtless true that a soul may be con- 
verted at too great risk of other souls. 

Of course Dr. Holbrook, in his first sentence, is not to be under- 
stood as taking the Baptist’s ground, and denying the oneness of 
the Church under both dispensations, having its origin in the 
covenant and promises given to Abraham. He is speaking of the 
Christian church strictly and technically. 


A Farrarut Picrure.—A new triumph has been achieved for the 
cause of temperance by the new and faithful picture of the “ Black 
Valley Railroad.” More eloquent than lecturers and more forcible 
than words, it reveals, at a glance, the whole dreadful career from 
“Sippington” to “Destruction.” It is a silent but powerful blow 
to License and will strengthen the efforts of every probibitionist. 
Let it go into every dwelling and be looked at by all. 


Vacant Pounrirs anp UNempLoyep Mrxisters.—We said some- 
thing in our July issue about the growing difficulty of getting min- 
isters to unoccupied fields and sustaining them there until churches 
are formed so that the Home Missionary Society will enter them on 
their list. In response to this, a clergyman in Colorado writes us 
that the Episcopalians have a great advantage of us in this respect, 
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as they are freely stationing their ministers at important points in 
that Territory, and giving them every facility to gain a firm foot- 
hold. In our opinion, there is no way in which, with our superior 
polity, so much good can be done at so little cost as by adding this 
feature to Home Missionary system. Who will do it? 


Tue Pastor’s Goitp-Heapep Cane. 
A Sabbath Evening Tale. 
One quiet Sabbath eve, when wearied out 
By labors in the house of God, sweet toils, 
But such as leave me worn and faint, I sat 
Among my children, with my wife, the sweet 
And gentle mother of them all,—one seemed 
To come from heav’n on cherub-wings, and take 
His vacant place, with large and lustrous eyes, 
And face that lay so fondly in my neck, 
And little chubby arms, that could not cling 
So hard that death broke not his hold,— I sat 
Amid this childhood group, their peachy faces 
Oft pressing to my rough and bearded one, 
And tightening up their tender forms to mine, 
To take away the ache of manhood cares, 
And steal some of their sup’rabundant life. 
Sweet twilight hour! Sweet Sabbath eve! ’Tis then, 
With oars of toil unshipped, we seem to float 
Down with the placid tide, whose soft lips kiss 
The vessel’s prow, and tell their rippling tale ; 
While in its liquid face we see disclosed, 
Mid clouds of beaten gold, the hills of God, 
On other days, so rough the stream of life, 
Too seldom clearly seen. 
Such was the hour, 

And such the group of loved ones, when the girl, 
Our only daughter and our laughing pet, 
Brought out her father’s cane, and on it sat 
Astride,—to sanctify the Sabbath play,— 
As though she rode to church. Her brothers saw 
The trick, and watched their father’s eyes, to mark 
How it would be interpreted ; to join 
The sport all eager from their weariness. 
I’m sure I pity all the little limbs, 
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So used to jump on every other day, 
That Sabbath cramps and fetters up so long. 
But yet, I want my children trained from birth 
To know Jehovah’s day, and keep it too. 
Tis only thus the tendrils of their hearts 
Will catch the trellis-frame that He has set, 
And mount to Him. I know that some have said, 
*T will make the day a burden when it comes ; 
*T will alienate their little hearts from God. 
But not too early can we learn that He 
Has set apart time to Himself, and that 
He makes the Sabbath for the least of all; 
And on His altar has a place for incense, 
Brought by the hands of childhood, Father taught 
Me thus, and yet I love the day the more, 
Because I kept its sacred hours in church, 
At home, indeed wherever I might be. 
I well remember, how each Sabbath eve, 
The catechism and my father’s texts,— 
For he was of true Scotch descent, in faith 
As well as family,—the children all, 
The eldest born, and so each one in turn, 
Down to the little ones, we did repeat. 
The lips that taught us then, their cunning speech 
Have lost ; nor would the place that knew us then, 
Recall the treasured scenes on which I dwell. 
Instead of us have come our children ; we, 
Alas, too poorly fit the teacher’s place 
To take! And so, perhaps, our parents felt. 
The tale. I left my daughter on my cane, 
In fancy prancing off to chur To her 
“ Bring here,” I said, “ your steed, and let him rest, 
While I shall tell a Sabbath evening tale.” 
That hushed them all; for father seldom spent 
The Sabbath evening hours among his flock 
At home; but had so many calls to meet, 
To serve his larger flock, or when at home 
At such a time, was oft so tired and worn, 
They had too little care from him; a wrong 
Their mother had to right. And she would sit 
And read until their eyes were dim, or heads 
Were drooping, like o’erladen flowers at night. 
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And so my sainted mother, she, to whom 
I owe so much, in her own day had done. 

Oh! blessed ministry! Ye patient ones 
That serve and wait, that watch and pray alone, 
That fill with oil the censer of our lives, 
A few more years, and ye shall know the work 
Ye did in secret places, all unseen 
Of men. But God, your Father, knows the whole, 
And He'll reward you openly. 

Said I 

At last, when safe I held the yielded steed 
Among their clustered heads, within my hand, 
* And who among you all can read for me 
These graven lines upon the head?” They paused. 
“Hf. R. to H. S. N., June, ’66,” 
The oldest boy, already taught to write, 
Replied. Then I; How much these letters tell! 
“H.R.” A few short months ago he sat 
Far toward the door, within our quiet church ; 
I see him now; his hair is white as snow, 
And yet not thin, as though ’twere almost gone, 
As though life’s winter soon would close for him ; 
But thick, and deep and bedded by the winds; 
A hale old man, just through with business life ; 
I loved to see him there, crowned with his years ; 
Active, intent and bright, and sharply eying 
All that I said and did. But soon I missed him. 
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*T was March, perhaps the month before ; twas March, 


’*T was then his tender wife, tender and true, 
A wife all kindled through with heav’nly fire, 
And melting, too, with pure and heav’nly love, 
With tears too ill concealed, expressed to me 
Her fears that he must die; that ere the grass 
Was green upon the hills, the flow’rs in bloom, 
He loved to tend beneath his window, he 
Would leave their earthly home, borne out of others, 
Ne’er to return. “ And you must come at once, 
And oft to see him ; for he’s not prepared!” 
So plain and frank was she, this Christian wife. 
And so I went. "Twas on a Sabbath eve,— 
Next morn I was to leave for several days,— 
A Sabbath eve, sweet and serene like this ; 
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The day went out in glory in the West ; 

T had not known him much, and when I broke 

My errand, being all alone, he said, 

Decidedly, as if the case were closed, 

“We can’t agree; I don’t believe in hell, 

Nor in a devil either; but I am weak, 

And cannot hold an argument to-night.” 

I might have well been baulked at this reply ; 

But, when I thought that death had set his seal 
Upon him, that his tearful wife was then, 

Perhaps, upon her knees, pleading with God, 

I could not falter. Tenderly IT said, 

“T did not come for argument; in Heav’n 

You must believe, if not in hell!” His head 

Ile bowed to give assent. “ We do agree ; 

Here let’s begin. In Heav’n you do believe, 

And Heav’n you hope to gain?” “ Ah, yes,” he said. 
* And how, my friend?” 





He paused, and then resumed ; 
“Upon no other ground than how I’ve lived!” 

I knew he had been pure, and strict to walk 
An upright path in life, as mortals judge ; 
And yet I shuddered then. So near to death, 
Near to God’s righteous bar, and yet his life, 
His only plea to be admitted there, 
Where only blood-washed ones do walk in white ! 
“ You've lived a perfect life?” I almost feared 
His words. They did not come. Trembling his lips, 
His eyes were moist with dew. "Twas hard, but yet 
The answer came; admission of the truth, 
An unequivocating “ No!” “ Ah, then,” 
Said I, “ My friend, you need the blood of Christ! 
And you believe in prayer?” I then went on. 
“Yes.” “ May I then just kneel beside your chair, 
And pray?” He knew not how to make escape. 
“Te’d no objection!” though I feared he had. 
And so I prayed, and left him with the God 
Who hears and answers prayer; thankful for help, 
Such as I felt had been vouchsafed. 

The next few days I spent away from home ; 





This aged man was on my heart, and so 
As soon as I returned I called ; I talked, 
Looked at his books, and then, to test his thoughts, 
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I rose, and took my hat to leave. Said he, 

“Tf you have no objection, will you pray?” 

He called his waiting wife ; I took the Bible, 
And found the psalm of penitence ; I read, 
Conversed and prayed. Then, as I left, he rose, 
And tott’ring to me, said, “ Do not neglect 

A single soul to come to me; but come 

As often as you can.” I told him, then, 

I had a little book, “ The Blood of Jesus,” 

The which had saved the soul of one I knew, 
That I would send to him. Meanwhile his wife, 
His ever-watchful wife, came to the door, 

And said, while tears of joy welled in her eyes, 
“He yields!” And so, encouraged, I kept on. 

It happened, then, as we should say, but God, 
Who knows the sparrow’s fall, and in His book 
Its every member writes, had thus ordained,— 

It chanced, that at the nation’s capital, 

A noble man, a senator, who long 

A people scattered "mong the emerald hills 

Of proud Vermont had served, was called to die. 
Just then, when this my friend wanted such light, 
His chamber was thrown open to the eyes 

Of all the nation, and the electric lines 

Proclaimed what passed therein. That he must die, 
He saw full well. And when the man of God, 
Who'd known his long career, his spotless life, 
Mentioned his years of purity and toil, 

In service of the State, he waved his hand, 

Still courteous to the last; “ Not that!” he cried ; 
“Twill never do to go to judgment with! 

I want the blood, the cleansing blood of Christ! 
Pve known the truth for many years. My mother, 
A saint long since, she taught it in our home. 

Ive heard it all my life. And P’m ashamed 


I see, I see my great mistake too late. 

Ive known the truth, but deep within my soul 
I want heart-work ; I want to plant my feet 
Upon the Rock of Ages, else I fall. 

Ive seen my wife kneel at her bed each night ; 
And I have let her kneel alone, although 
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I knew she prayed for me through all these years. 
What can [ do? Not to retrieve the past, 
But to make sure that now I cast myself 
On Him alone?” And so searching about, 
With help of God, advice and many prayers, 
He seemed to find the way; he took the emblems, 
The touching emblems of the Saviour’s love, 
And said, “In Him these symbolize, I trust ;” 
Heard his own wife read o’er the wondrous words, 
“Although I walk through death’s dark vale ;” heard her 
Breathe out one final prayer, and then inquired, 
*“ Can this be death? so sweet! Can that be heaven ? 
How beautiful! I see it clear! Its gates, 
Its gates of pearl are open wide! I go!” 
And so without a struggle or a sigh, 
He fell back in her loving arms and slept. 
Thus simply, like a child, he sought at last, 
The kingdom of the Lord; and gathered round 
Him, then, not like the Roman old in pride, 
The robe of State, but the snow-white robe of Christ 
And thus he died, the nation looking on ; 
And thus he died, amid the great of earth ; 
His last look on the spacious dome that rose 
Sun-capped and flashing in departing day, 
The nation’s capitol ; where he had walked 
Noble and stately like another Nestor, 
The good and great among his peers in council, 
All glad to do him honor; there his last 
Look earthward ; other domes he saw by faith. 
This wise and prayerful wife, who on the Lord 
Was waiting patiently, and took His guidance, 
Read these accounts to him for whom we prayed. 
He drank them in like water, and inferred, 
“Tf this man needs the blood of Christ to give 
Him passport to the skies, why do not 1?” 
And then they brought a letter, written him 
On last New Year’s, but sacred kept, still sealed, 
Until the favored hour which now had come ; 
A letter from an only daughter, dear 
To him as life, who, though she had a home 
In town, with many a household care, kept up 
A constant stream of gentle ministries ; 
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Sent from her garden dew-eyed, fresh-pluck’d flowers, 
By little Mary, tender-eyed and frail, 

The fav’rite grandchild of the sick old man. 

This letter, steeped in tears, which once had lain 
Scarce read, was gently, and by slow degrees, 
Perused aloud by her whose ministries 

Of love ne’er ceased. This made the old man weep, 





And then, besides, there was a band of Christians, 
Whom every morning I had met in prayer ; 
And wishing now to wing one warm request 
From many earnest hearts up to God’s throne, 
I told this poor man’s tale, and then we prayed. 
These things combined, the prayer, the simple truth, 
The love of Jesus and of Christian friends, 
At last prevailed, and all we sought was won. 
Tis not the seed alone that makes the flow’r, 
Tis not the sunshine or the early dew, 
*Tis not the mellow soil in which it lies ; 
It takes these many ministries combined 
To bring the blossom forth. And so it is 
When we would gain a soul to Jesus Christ, 
How many must agree as touching that! 

Another time—Id sent the book meanwhile, 
Inscribed with his name and my own—I called, 
I found his wife reading aloud the book 
Of Job, as he could bear it. Thankful eyes 
And thankful words revealed my welcome now. 
And so we talked of Job and Jesus; then of one 
Whom he had known, about his age in life, 
To whom I had been called in haste one morn, 
Before the break of day; a man who wept, 
And eagerly besought my help in prayer ; 
A man whom God had stricken down at once, 
As if with bolt from out the noonday sky ; 
Had left him palsied in his limbs and speech ; 
Had left him pitiful to see, a child ; 
How many times I held his hand, and knelt 
And prayed that light might shine into his soul! 
A man intemperate and negligent 
Of God, but who, I hoped,—he had a wife 
Who long had prayed, and then had died,—had come 
In penitence to trust in Christ. I saw 
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This stung him to the quick. It was the same 
Old sore ; his own self-righteousness ; and then, 
I felt the time had come; I probed him well ; 
I stripped him of his trust and left him bare ; 
I showed him what the blood of Christ could do 
For such a man as he almost despised. 
"Twas hard for me ; *twas hard for him; I knew 
*T would either kill or cure ; I hoped ’twould cure. 
And so it did. That night he tossed in restlessness ; 
He gave his false dependence up; he broke 
The staff on which he’d leaned, and looked to Jesus. 
And when the morning came the storm had passed, 
And he avowed his simple trust in Christ. 
*T was thus that he avowed it. Down the stairs 
H{[e slowly came ; as was his wont, he leaned 
Upon the mantel for a moment’s space ; 
He hesitated long, and then he spoke : 
“Pye made my mind up; when he comes again,”— 
Ilis wife, she feared the rest ; she feared the worst ; 
She feared my plainness of the previous day. 
“T’ll tell him, when he comes, that now I trust 
In Jesus Christ alone! all else is gone ; 
All else P’ve given up; here, here I rest!” 
He lingered on for several months, patient 
And trustful; then he died. We gather’d round 
His lifeless dust. I told the simple story 
Just as it was; how he had turned away 
From self; how he had felt his need of Christ, 
And Christ had come to pardon all his sins, 
And he had gone in peace. Old men were there, 
Who knew his honest life, and eager bent 
To hear the tale; old men, with hoary heads, 
Not yet prepared to go. And there were tears 
In many eyes; but she, the wife, was calm. 
For she had told her Lord that could he sleep 
In Christ, she’d let him sleep unwept by her. 
And so we bore him to his resting-place, 
Another trophy of the Saviour’s love ; 
An old man born again in his old age, 
Another proof that whosoever will 
May freely come. 
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*T was several days, perhaps,— 

I know not just how long,—when on one morn 
The bell was rung, and when I answered it ; 
A son of this departed man held out 
To me this cane, inscribed as you now see. 
And thus he said: “ Before my father died, 
Ife gave me this command: ‘ This cane, with which 
I walked unto God’s earthly house, this cane 
Inscribe with his name and my own; and when 
I’m gone, present it with my dying love.” 
His eyes were filled with tears, and so were mine ; 
I could not speak, but, bowing, took the gift ; 
And when I use it, always think of him, 
Who had the Saviour’s rod and staff, on which 
To lean at death, and walks forevermore 
The golden streets. 

The tale was rather long, 
And when ’twas done, the mother called her brood 
To climb the stairs, and seek their snowy beds, 
Until the sun should bring them Monday morn. 














